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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 


let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢2mu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume II. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 
Volume IV. Stories of +! Heroes. G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 


Volume V. Stories from Seven Old Favorites. : 
Volume VI. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Starr Jordan. Thomas Wentworth 


Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. cia , 
Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE WORLD'S STORY 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Editor 


For several years past Houghton Mifflin Company have had in preparation a great un- 
dertaking of unique character, and of inestimable value to all busy people. It is an entirely 
new method of presenting the history of the world by means of a series of 


VIVID WORD PICTURES 


taken sometimes from the writings of the great novelists and poets of the world, sometimes 
from descriptive accounts and frequently from the narratives of eye-witnesses and par- 
ticipants in events. Thus the reader peruses something interesting all the time 


INSTEAD OF DRY FACTS 


and is not only entertained by the reading, but remembers all his life what he has read. 
This unrivaled collection of entertaining, historical stories is intended for busy men and 
women, boys and girls in the higher grades of the Grammar School, for students in the 
High Schools and Universities and for all who find it difficult to take the time to make an 
exhaustive study of the works of all the great historians of the world. Such study is im- 
possible for the average person. It would require endless research in the libraries, involv- 
ing an immense amount of fatigue. All of this is made unnecessary by The World’s Story, 
and by this new method it is now possible to obtain 


A COMPREHENSIVE KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT THE 
DRUDGERY OF HARD STUDY 


The World’s Story contains 1100 selections, each one of which can be read separately as 
an interesting and entertaining story or poem, and yet they are arranged in chronological 
order and according to countries in such a way as to make a fairly complete presentation 
of the history and the manners and customs of the people in all countries of the world, 
and all the different ages. 


THE GREAT HISTORICAL PAINTINGS OF THE WORLD 


are frequently used in this unique presentation of history just as though they were 
chapters in the text. Great painters are sometimes able to present to the eye striking 
impressions of historical events, more vivid and more lasting even than the pen pic- 
tures of the best authors. Wherever an impression can be made to best advantage by 
presenting a picture from some famous artist’s work, instead of a story or poem, the picture 
has been used. 


Hannibal Crossing 
the Rhone 


By Henri Paul Motte 


To ferry across a river 
a great troop of war ele- 
phants must have been a 
serious problem in ancient 
warfare. How Hannibal 
accomplished the feat is 
well shown in this remark- 
able picture. 
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AN UNRIVALED COLLECTION OF 


HISTORICAL TALES 


MISS EVA MARCH TAPPAN made a great success as editor of THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR, a selection of the best literature in the world for children. The World’s Story is 
an advanced step in the same direction. Like the Children’s Hour, it is a great collection 
of stories and poems, but the stories are selected with reference to the history of the 
nations of the world, and are intended for older children and adults. In the arduous task 
of making the proper selections from over 10,000 volumes of general literature and in the 
arrangement and classification of the material, the preparation of adequate introductions 
to the sub-divisions, the writing of historical descriptions for the many illustrations, and in 
the completion of all the important details Miss Tappan has had the support and codéper- 
ation of the Editorial Department of Houghton Mifflin Company, and the plan of the 
work has been endorsed and approved by some of the best educators and authors of 
America, thus guaranteeing the soundness of the principle upon which the work is based 
as well as the thoroughness of its execution. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


The first thirteen volumes of The World’s Story are devoted entirely to stories, poems and 
pictures. The fourteenth volume is a book of facts. It gives the exact dates, names, and 
particulars of all the great happenings in the various parts of the world. It is intended for 
reference, so that those who become interested in the stories may refer to this volume 
for further information as to the exact facts. 


ENDORSED AND APPROVED BY 


DR. HAMILTON W. MABIE, Associate Editor of The Outlook. 


CONTENTS 


I. CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE Is- 


LANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
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. AN OUTLINE OF UNIVER- 
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A 48-page illustrated pamphlet with full particulars of the 
World’s Story. Send name and address on this coupon. 
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A BIRD BOOK HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE BURROUGHS WA- 
TURE CLUB AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make 
and set up bird houses of different types, feed- 
ing boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various ap- 
paratus for sheltering bird life. 

An invaluable manual for the amateur. School 
children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers will find it suggestive when applied to 
manual training. Bird lovers follow its meth- 
ods in bringing birds about the home. 

‘“‘Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
invaluable.’’ — Ohio Audubon Society. 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. 


Boston 


‘* His volume is as practical as any first aid man- 
ual could possibly be, abounding in sensible and 
well-considered suggestions for the care of birds, 
with facts and figures calculated to convince 
those who are not already on the side of the 
feathered population of their economic useful- 
ness.’’— Milwaukee Free Press. 


“The book abounds in suggestions and con- 
tains numerous records of value as contributions 
to natural history.’’— Journal of Maine Ornitho- 
logical Society. 


Postage extra. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


A book which every housekeeper should possess 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the following of which, whether by 
just-beginning housekeepers and home-makers or by those of riper experience, will 
tend greatly to promote health and comfort.”? — Living Age. 


‘¢ Housekeepers will warmly welcome 
this book as a most friendly assistant in 
their varied work.’’ — Christian Work and 
Evangelist. 

‘¢ Treated in a modern, scientific man- 
ner, old home problems which perplexed 
our grandmothers are made simple in this 
book.’’ — Boston Globe. 


‘‘It is packed with the treasured lore of 
generations of accomplished housewives, 
and covers the entire range of domestic 
knowledge. . . . These valuable suggestions 
are bound with fine simplicity and illus- 
trated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.’’ 
— Milwaukee Free Press. 


‘* A valuable addition to every housewife’s librdry.’’ — New York Sun. 


Illustrated. $1.00 met. 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Postage 11 cents. 


NEW YORK 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY 


PRISMS 


AMONG my possessions, I chance to 
have a necklace made of prisms. It 
hangs near my window, and on a 
cloudy day attracts no attention 
whatever. Even I forget its exist- 
ence; or, if I do glance at it, I see 
only a series of graduated bits of 
colored glass, fastened together 
with silk thread. But when the sun 
comes out nothing else is in such 
radiant evidence as that necklace. 
No longer is it colorless; no longer is 
it mere glass. It is a rainbow-mak- 
ing mystery; and its glories trans- 
form my room into a fairy palace. 

Are there not human prisms? 
Have we not known them? Under 
lowering skies, they appear dull and 
insignificant. Once let the sun shine 
on them, however, and they sparkle 
with pure, true color. The woman, 
for instance, who seems stupid, — 
were we sunny, she might be bril- 
liant. The man whom we regard as 
monotonous, — sunshine on our 
part would bring about variegated- 
ness on his. The boy and the girl 
whose apparent lack of brightness 
troubles us, — should we shine on 
them, they too would glow. 
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“I always talk well when she is 
present!” a girl said whimsically 
about a shining woman; “she ex- 
pects me to be interesting, and so I 
am!” 

“My wife has a way of making 
you feel like doing a good turn for 
any one when you get a chance,” a 
man said, in explanation of a kind- 
ness shown a stranger. 

**T don’t understand why it is,” 
mother, sighing, exclaimed; “‘my 
children are so sweet with some 
persons, and so unprepossessing 
with others!” 

The reason is plain: Some persons 
are cloudy; in their presence, the 
human prisms are mere colorless 
glass. Other persons are sunny; 
they shine; and the prisms throw 
out their “rainbow gleams.” 


IN THE NEW HOUSE OF LIFE 


WHEN we move into a new house of 
wood, or brick, or stone, we are apt 
to find that our furniture cannot be 
placed exactly as it was in the old 
house. Almost invariably, certain 
of our Lares and Penates are so un- 
adapted for use in the new house, 
that we do not set them up at all;— 
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though, for old association’s sake, 
we still keep them. Often, it is 
necessary to acquire things we have 
never before owned, to fill corners 
unlike any we had in the old house. 

So far from blaming us for this, 
our friends praise us; and, we, when 
they do similarly, admire them. 
Why should we be treated differ- 
ently, when the new house is a 
house of life, — that most glorious 
house of life, for instance, marriage? 
When a woman goes to live in it, 
she discovers that some of the fur- 
nishings of the house of maidenhood 
are not adapted to it at all; that 
others must be put in positions of 
less prominence; and that, for some 
of the niches in her new house of 
life, she needs new things, hitherto 
unpossessed. 

The friends she was accustomed 


to see often, now, perhaps, she can 
see seldom. The chief duties of mar- 
ried life, she learns, are not the chief 
duties of unmarried life; and neither 


are the chief pleasures. She has 
taken to the new house of life all 
that she had in the old one; for old 
association’s sake, she has found 
places for the Lares and Penates of 
her heart. Just where those places 
are, the plan of the new house, and 
not she, determines. Let us remem- 
ber this; let us hope that our friends 
will remember it. Then, that cry 
“You are so changed since you 
were married!” will cease to be 
reproachful, and become congratu- 
latory. 


VOCATIQNAL INTIMATIONS 


In the Grammar out of which I 
learned as a child the “parts of 
speech,” there were two sentences 
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which purported to show the differ- 
ence between a “simple,” and a 
“flowery”’ method of stating a fact. 
One of these read, “Raleigh and 
Shakespeare were contemporaries ”’ ; 
the other read, “‘ While Raleigh was 
sailing paper navies, Shakespeare 
was stretching his baby hands for 
the moon.” 

The other day, I was recalling 
these sentences and their purpose 
for the amusement of a friend of 
mine who is a teacher of English.” 
“They unquestionably say the same 
thing!”’ she said. 

A young mother who happened to 
be present disagreed: “I don’t think 
they do say the same thing!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘The second one says a 
great deal more than that Raleigh 
and Shakespeare were contempora- 
ries; it tells not only that they were 
babies at the same time, but that 
they were very different kinds of 
babies!” 

Both my friend and I urged her 
to remember that we could not 
vouch for the historical accuracy of 
the baby actions of Raleigh and 
Shakespeare as set down in the 
“flowery” sentence. “Perhaps,” I 
said, “Raleigh didn’t sail paper 
navies, and Shakespeare did n’t try 
to lay hands on the moon.” 

But the young mother was in- 
clined to think that both these 
things, or other things similarly in- 
dicative of the respective bents of 
the natures of the two “contem- 
poraries,” had occurred. “Their 
mothers, were they living now, 
would agree with me, I am sure,” 
she declared. “Babies, even little 
babies, show signs of the vocations 
they will follow when they are 
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grown up,” she added. “I have 
babies, and I know! My older boy 
is always playing ‘doctor’; while 
my younger boy likes to make things 
with his hands. When they were 
only three or four years old, they 
showed these inclinations. The 
older one would ask me to put out 
my tongue and say ‘Ah,’ as the 
doctor had asked him once when he 
had a cold. His younger brother 
would ask me to give him a ham- 
mer, so he could drive in nails, and 
make a shelf, as he had seen his 
father do. Both the children had 
had exactly the same intercourse 
with their father and with the doc- 
tor; yet one was attracted to what 
he had seen the one do, and the 
other to what he had observed the 
other do. I am quite sure that these 
things are signs that will help me 
in the vocational guidance of my 
boys.” 

Do all babies, I wonder, give 


intimations of vocational leanings? 


**CLEAN FOOD” 


Tue other day, calling upon a friend 
of mine who is particularly well- 
informed with regard to “pure” 
food standards, I found her about 
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to make an orange pudding. The 
recipe called for grated orange peel. 
Before she grated the orange, I 
noticed that she scrubbed it well 
with warm water and a stiff brush. 

“Why are you doing that?” I 
inquired. 

“To make it clean,” she replied. 
“*How can I tell how clean the many 
pairs of hands were that touched 


. this orange from the time it was 


picked from the tree until it came 
into my kitchen?” 

Do all of you who read this scrub 
oranges and lemons before putting 
orange and lemon peel into the pud- 
dings that go upon your tables? I 
hope so. Otherwise, those puddings, 
though they may be “‘pure” food, 
are not “clean” food. 

I have. asked this question of 
several housekeepers in my own 
neighborhood. Each one of them 
said, “No, I do not scrub the 
oranges and lemons; but, beginning 
with the next time I put grated 
orange or lemon peel into a pudding, 
I shall!”? One of these housekeepers 
added, “J shall, after this, scrub 
lemons before I cut them into 
slices to put into tea or lemonade, 
or to use as a garnish for fish.” 


REASON 


Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travelers, 

Is reason to the soul: and as on high, 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light us here; so reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere; 
So pale grows reason at religion’s sight, — 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 


Joun Drypen. 





Evidence of international interests in Central China. 


The Japanese Hospital (left) and German Consulate 


(right) at Hankow. 


CHINA, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


BY ARTHUR M. SHERMAN 


Author of ‘* The Story of the Church in China’ 


THE attention of the whole world 
has probably been centered more 
upon China during the last fifteen 
years than upon any other nation. 
And in the next fifteen years it will 
be centered upon her to an even 
greater degree! For we are wit- 
nessing the reconstruction of the 
greatest nation in the world, great- 
est in population, greatest in age, 
greatest in resources and greatest 
in possibilities for the future. 

In the limits of a brief article, 
one can indicate only the interest- 
ing course of events that has led 
up to the present situation in China. 
It is not possible to trace fully all 
the causes, nor to elaborate all the 
effects. A glimpse at the history 
of the last hundred years helps us 


to realize, however, the reason for 
the changes. For a hundred years 
the West had been knocking at the 
doors of China, and every knock 
had met with resistance. For one 
hundred years modern life and 
thought from Europe and America 
had been seeking to impress the 
medieval darkness of the Chinese 
Empire, and the darkness still re- 
mained dense. For one hundred 
years Christian Missions had sought 
to bring China toa knowledge of the 
one true God, but they were hated 
and spurned. The converts were 
cruelly persecuted, and made to feel 
that they were traitors to their fore- 
fathers and their fatherland. So the 
weary years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury dragged on, leaving their trail 
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of bitter hatred, determined oppo- 
sition and unbending pride. How 
all this was changed is now a matter 
of history. For all the while the 
seed was growing secretly. Chris- 
tianity was leavening greater masses 
than its immediate number of 
converts showed, and new ideas 
and ideals were surely finding their 
way. Sun Yet Sen, who, though 
he has not shown the same ability 
to manage the turbulent affairs of 
China in reconstruction, yet per- 
formed a never-to-be-forgotten ser- 
vice in preparing the way for the 
Revolution, said: “Men say that I 
am responsible for this Revolution. 
I do not deny the charge, but where 
did the idea of revolution come 
from? It came to me because from 
my earliest years I have associated 
with: the missionaries from Europe 
and America who have put newideas 


of liberty and justice and the value 

of the individual into my heart.” 
In addition to the Christian prop- 

aganda, China 

was coming in 

contact with the 


nations of the 
West in other 
ways,—and 
much against her 
will. In every 
way, however, 
she was made to 
feel her back- 
wardness and 
lack of strength. 
The despised 
West, and last 
of all her insig- 
nificant little 
neighbor, Japan, 
proved too 


Chinese religions know little of love; their deities 
strike terror to the hearts of worshippers. 


powerful for her. In war after war 
concessions were wrung from her, 
— forced from her at the point of 
the sword. It was inevitable that 
there should not be some men to 
see that the powerlessness of China 
lay in her methods of the Middle 
Ages, — her stilted Confucian sys- 
tem of education, her lack of know- 
ledge of modern science and modern 
warfare. Of what use were her great 
coal mines if she did not know how 
to mine them? What good were her 
millions of people if they were igno- 
rant, and if they could not defend 
their country from the encroach- 
ments of foreign powers? As menin 
China asked themselves such ques- 
tions, the modernization of China 
began; and it advanced with ever- 
increasing. force. Many were the 
martyrs to this cause. Many were 
the young patriots whose headless 
bodies witnessed the bitter opposi- 
tion of the Manchu conservatism. 
But the rebirth and emancipation 
of China did not 
depend on any 
oneofthesebrave 
young prophets. 
Finally theCause 
prevailed. How 
kaleidescopic 
have been the 
changes! A re- 
cent British min- 
ister to China 
has said that 
more changes 
have taken place 
there in the last 
ten years than 
in the previous 
thousand years. 
Preceded by the 
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coup d’état of 1898, there followed 
the Boxer catyclysm, the Empress 
Dowager’s conversion to the cause 
of reform and the reform edicts. 
Coming in rapid succession, were the 
war between Japan and Russia, the 
death of the Empress Dowager after 
fifty years of power, the Revolution, 
—and now the China of which no 
foreigner ever dreamed! We see the 
beginning of a republic where was the 
most autocraticempire. Wesee China 


The interior of a Buddist shrine. 


sitting at the feet of the Western 
World, — eager to learn, receptive, 
teachable, in a state of flux and 
change. Where was the fixed immu- 
tability of a few years ago, we see: — 
“The New Age that stands as yet 


Half built against the sky, 
Open to every threat of storms that clamor 


by 
While scaffolding veils the walls 
And thick dust floats and falls 
As moving to and fro 
Their tasks the masons ply.” 


Already we see indications of 
what that future may be. There is 
the growth of a national conscious- 
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ness at work. Hitherto China has 
been weak because she has been simply 
a vast aggregation of individuals. 
She has been weak in international 
affairs. 

“ But if these individual Chinese 
are inspired with a national spirit, 
if they realize that in union is 
strength, then with the weapons of 
modern warfare in their hands and 
moving, not as individuals, but, asa 
united country of 400,000,000 people, 

they will become one 
of the mightiest pow- 
ers that the world has 
seen. This inspira- 
tion with a national 
spirit, — this fusing of 
individualism into the 
unity of a majestic 
nation, — is now tak- 
ing place. Railways 
and telegraphs are 
bringing the widely 
separated parts of the 
empire together. Ag- 
gressions of outside 
nations are awakening 
irritation and beget- 
ting the knowledge 
that union is necessary to preser- 
vation. Modern education is kind- 
ling new ambitions. Contact with 
other people is widening horizons. 
Newspapers are proclaiming re- 
form. The Gospel of Christ is ex- 
alting ideals, creating Christian 
character and strengthening moral 
purposes. 

The old China memorized Con- 
fucian classics. The new China 
studies modern science. The old 
China was a loose aggregation of 
individuals. New China is develop- 
ing national unity. Old China was 
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helpless in international affairs. New 
China is becoming a world power.” ? 
Old China was Confucian — hea- 
then. New China will be what? 
That is to be decided net so much 
in China as by the Christian Church 
in other lands. Will Christians 
see that the enterprise which alone 
supplies the regenerative 
power for the moral and 
spiritual stability of the 
new China is equipped 
and adequate to the needs 
of this new era? 

The situation is urgent: 

1. Because of the 
transitoriness of this pre- 
sent plastic stage. One 
cannot tell how long new 
China will remain in the 
formative period. Some 
day she must become 
fixed in her new molds. 
Some day she will know 
how to develop and in- 
struct her thousands of 
new schools and colleges, 
without foreign assis- 
tance. Some day her 
many young men will 
all have returned from 
European and American 
universities to lead the 
new China and its development. 
Some day she will know how to use 
her mines, operate her railways, drill 
her armies, man her navies. To-day 
she still learns; to-day she eagerly 
welcomes Western instruction; to- 
day she fills mission schools and col- 
leges to overflowing. To-day the 
West can mold China for good or 
for ill. 

But does any one suppose that this 
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attitude, so new on the part of 
China, is going to last forever? Once 
China has learned the secrets of the 
West the old independence will re- 
turn; foreigners will never be per- 
secuted again, but their unique op- 
portunity will be over. The history 
of the last thirty years in Japan will 


The Chinese inscription over 
the door reads: ‘St. John’s Church.”’ 


be repeated in China. If predomi- 
nate Christian influences are not 
established to-day in China it may 
be a hundred years, — perhaps five 
hundred years, who can tell? — be- 
fore such an opportunity reoccurs. 

2. Again the opportunity is un- 
precedented, because now Chris- 
tianity has official recognition in 
China. There are no official ob- 
stacles to the spread of the Chris- 


* Quoted from ** The Chinese Revolution,’’ by Arthur T. Brown, D.D. 
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The staff at St. Peter’s Hospital, Wuchang. 
during the recent revolution. 


tian religion as there were for so 
long. The strongest man in China, 
— the President, — no matter what 
his statements about Confucianism, 
has shown in unmistakable ways 
his friendship for Christianity. At 


the beginning of the Boxer move- 


ment, when he realized the gravity 
of the situation in the province of 
which he was Viceroy, he asked a 
missionary to pray for him. In 
April, 1913, he authorized a public 
appeal for the prayers of Christian 


churches. The whole Christian 
world stood amazed at this great 
official call for prayers from a non- 
christian nation. At two different 
times in his career as Viceroy he 
called Christian missionaries to 
establish government universities 
in the provinces over which he 
ruled. He contributes largely to 
missionary work and has engaged 
a Christian teacher for his own sons. 

The Vice President has openly 
showed his cordial approval of 
Christian missions. He has declared 
that China would not be aroused as 
it is to-day had it not been for the 


This hospital did a noble work 


missionary enter- 
prise. ‘*Mission- 
aries are our 
friends,” he has 
said. “Jesus 
Christ is better 
than Confucius. 
I am strongly in 
favor of more 
missionaries com- 
ing to China to 
teach Christian- 
ity, and of their 
going into the in- 
terior provinces.” 
And so we might 
go on multiplying statements of 
prominent men in China expressing 
the present favorable attitude of 
many of those in authority. As the 
Chinese manager of the Nanking 
railway said recently: “Many men 
in China are turning to Christianity 
to-day as the hope of China. It is 
a sign of the times.” Religious lib- 
erty has been granted under the 
tentative Constitution, and will be 
in the permanent one. The friend- 
ship of those in authority has made 
the present time a day of unprece- 
dented opportunity for a much more 
rapid Christianization of the Chi- 
nese people, comprising one-third of 
the human race. 

Again, there is the necessity for 
earnest effort on the part of the 
Christian Church, because of the 
need to give a positive faith to 
China before somebody else at- 
tempts to supply the lack. Confu- 
cianism has been losing its hold 
upon the Chinese. The young 
leaders of China have been stamp- 
ing it as responsible for her stag- 
nation and lack of progress. The 
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Confucian temples, with those of 
other cults, have been falling into 
disrepair,—thick with dust, full of 
bats and devoid of worshipers dur- 
ing these years of transition; but 
now there is a serious attempt to 
revive Confucianism. A young 
Chinese Ph.D. of Columbia Uni- 
versity has written a book on 
Confucianism, and last year was 
urging its adoption as the estab- 
lished, national religion of China. 
He personally interviewed the mem- 
bers of the National Assembly in 
Pekin in its interest. Crude and 
false as this attempt was, there 
was much that was noble in it. 
The effort to reinstate a discred- 
ited Confucianism, which at its 
best never rose to the heights 
reached by Moses, Plato, or Soc- 
rates, is not being made because 
these men love Confucianism; it is 


because they love their country. 
They realize the danger of a future 
without a moral basis. They see the 
rapid inpouring into China of foreign 
commerce, foreign representatives, 
foreign machinery, foreign educa- 


tion, — and foreign vices. The 
Confucianists are 
desperately seek- 
ing for some mor- 
al basis on which 
the new  trans- 
formed China 
may rest. They 
see the old relig- 
ions and the old 
moral restraints 
disappearing, and 
ignorant of the 
real powerlessness 
of Confucianism 
and the strength 
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of Christ’s religion, they are seek- 
ing the shaky foundation of the 
old cult as the basis for the co- 
lossal new structure that is being 
reared. Contrast this with the 
words of an eminent Chinese leader: 
“This republic cannot endure unless 
it is built upon those principles of 
righteousness and truth for which 
Christianity stands. We call upon 
the Christian churches to help 
us.” 

Far more to be feared is a growth 
of Anti-Christian materialism. Of 
this there is very grave danger. It is 
already spreading into China. Books 
attacking the person of Christ and 
the Christian faith are being circu- 
lated in China freely. The country is 
being flooded with infidel attacks. 
Far better Confucianism and the 
rubbish and weakness of heathen- 
ism than the cynical, swaggering, 
half-knowledge of the new infidel- 
ity. The house is swept and gar- 
nished, but the disposessed demon 
of heathenism may be replaced by a 
far greater menace. Ours is the op- 
portunity to bring Truth, Light, and 
Peace now, in this‘transition period. 


A normal class of Christian school teachers, Hankow. 
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Again, the time is ripe because in 
this crisis there are the kind of Chris- 
tian Chinese men in China who can 
be used for native leadership, al- 
though they are far too few. They 
have been trained up in Christian 
faith and leadership by the mission- 
aries, and they have every reason 
to be proud of them. 

There comes to mind of the writer 
a recently ordained Chinese clergy- 
man, as he was fourteen years ago, 
a boy in a little mission day school 


Three generations of Christian Chinese. 
chapel-keeper. 


in Wuhu. Showing signs of promise, 
he was received intoa higher school, 
where he pursued his studies with 
such good results that he was fin- 
ally sent to Boone University and 
to the Divinity School. As a young 
boy in boarding school, lying awake 
one night thinking of his country, 
its superstitions and its need of 
light, he suddenly seemed to hear 
a voice bidding him go and seek 
laborers for God’s harvest. He 
arose immediately and calling some 
of his fellow students, knelt down 
to give himself to the service of God. 
In a little while others were found 


The grandfather is a 
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willing to join the band, and in a 
short time an association was 
formed, made up of young men 
who had consecrated themselves 
to the work of the Christian min- 
istry. These young men are refus- 
ing promising government offers 
elsewhere to adhere to their pur- 
pose of serving God in the ministry, 
or as Christian teachers. Firm in 
their possession of the Truth, and 
strong in their power to persuade, 
they are standing in the front in 
the life of the Christian 
church, holding high its 
ideals before their fellow 
countrymen.Theministry 
and other distinctively 
Christian activities have 
claimed some of China’s 
noblest sons. 

Another figure comes 
to mind, that of a bright 
young student, coming 
from his distant home to 
attend the government 
examinations in Wu- 
chang, seeking his offi- 
cial degree. A package of 
Christian books was placed in his 
hand. He returned to his distant 
home, but the Truth revealed to him 
for the first time made him restless 
for further light. He came back to 
Wuchang, sought a missionary, was 
instructed, and became a zealous 
Christian. He expressed his deter- 
mination to spend his life in preach- 
ing the Gospel. Many difficulties 
were in the way of a theological 
preparation, but he surmounted 
them all. He was engaged as a 
teacher of the Chinese Classics in 
the Divinity School. At the same 
time he studied theology. Before 





long he was ar- 

rested as a revo- 

lutionary leader 

(this wasin Man- |aee 
chu days). The 
charge was dis- 
proved, but after 
suffering unspeak- 
able torture he 
was thrown into 
a foul Chinese 
prison. One night 
when he was 
about to be exe- 
cuted, mission- 
aries succeeded in 
securing a stay of the sentence, 
but it was impossible to secure 
his release from prison. Then it 
was, in that dark environment, that 
the light in him began to show its 
power. Two jailers in succession 


were won by him to the allegiance 


of Christ. His father'and mother 
both became Christiaiis.' While ‘in 
prison his letters -bredthed forth 
such a spirit of faith and patience 
that his former pupils gave him 
the title of their “St. Paul.” 


A Christian school for girls. 


eS nll 


The Christian education of girls is bringing about 
far-reaching changes in China. 


One of the many Mission day schools for boys, now happily scattered over large 


sections of China. 


One day one of them went to see 
him and told him of his plans for 
the future, his approaching gradua- 
tion and ordination, his life as a 
messenger of the Cross. He said: 
“God has indeed been good to you, 
but He was been better to me. He 
has given me opportunities for tell- 
ing men of His love that I never 
weuld have had had He not brought 
mé hére.” “Several months later he 
died’ a victim of tuberculosis, but 
the power of that life still goes on 
in China. China 
has many such 
elect souls, splen- 
did young Chris- 
tian men, and 
women, too, eager 
to be trained into 
positions of Chris- 
tian leadership. 

Once more the 
time is ripe for 
greater Christian 
effort in China 
because of the 
marked change in 
attitude toward 
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womanhood there. Confucius said this, but Christian mission schools 
long ago: “ Women are human _haveservedasamodel tothe Chinese 
beings but they are of a lower state government, and has stimulated it 
than men and can never attain to into opening at last schools for the 
equality withthem.” Andhisopin- education of its choicest asset. 
ion has molded the Chinese opinion Soon will be forever wiped away in 
generally. Such a view of woman- China the terrible state of affairs 
hood has resulted in a great nation where only one woman in several 
with practically no home life what- hundred can read. 

ever, as we in Christian lands under- These government schools are 
stand the word. The women in a_ still crude and imperfect. The Mis- 
Chinese home are secluded and un- sion Schools will for a long time 
educated. Onewould neverthinkof hold their leadership, imparting not 
asking a non-Christian Chinese if he only useful knowledge, but the power 
has any daughters, orafterthehealth of a new life. In Christian Mission 
of his wife. That subject must beig- Schools for girls in China is offered 
nored. The mother and daughters an unequalled opportunity for the 
do not eat with the husband and _ investment of Christian money and 
sons, except in very poor families. Christian lives from America. 
Only poor Chinese women are ever We see China to-day,—a great 
seen walking on the street, and a_ nation with its old religious faiths 
man and his wife never appear in dying or dead, without power to up- 
public together. To-day there are lift orto inspire, stretching out hands 


stirring evidences of the passing of for guidanceand help; breaking with 
this long-established order of things. : sthe, old, ruciokcing everywhere for the 
Christian mission schools, for’ gils phew; ready: ard willing to be taught. 
have given “a glimpse* of the: glory Thé moment that comes once to 
of enlightened womanhood.” =" every man and nation, the moment 
Not only has the transforming of choice, has come to China. We 
power of Christianity accomplished must help her to decide aright. 


The Bund, the drive along the river in the British Concession, Hankow. 
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New ‘‘ Beaver Group’’ in the American Museum of Natural History. 


This shows the work and life of 


the beaver. 


THE AMERICAN BEAVER’ 


BY FREDERIC A. 


LUCAS 


Director of the American Museum of Natural History. 


Tue beaver is one of the most 


characteristic, most interesting and 
most widely distributed of North 
American mammals, and time was 
when it was the most important. 
As Merriam writes in “ Mammals 


of the Adirondacks”: “No ani- 
mal has figured more prominently 
in the affairs of any nation than 
has the beaver ea 

in the early his- 
tory of the New 
World. Its influ- 
ence on the ex- 
ploration, colon- 
ization and set- 
tlement of this 
country was very 
great. The trade 
in its peltries 
proved a source 
of competition 


Reproduced by permission of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


The earliest known picture of the American beaver. 
1684. 


among the local merchants, and 
also among the several colonies, 
disputes over the boundaries having 
frequently arisen from this cause 
alone.” And if it is not endowed 
with the almost human skill and 
intelligence we were brought up to 
believe that it possessed, its keen 
instincts and engineering ability 
may well excite 
our admiration. 

The formerim- 
portance of the 
beaver was due 
to its use in the 
manufacture of 
the fashionable, 
expensive, and 
cumbrous beaver 
hat, a_ species 
among hats al- 
most as extinct 


1 Article obtained through courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 
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Reproduced by permission of the American Museum of Natural History, 


Black ash cut by beavers near Port Kent, N.Y. 
characteristic marks of the beaver’s teeth. 


as the great auk among birds, and, 
like it, known to the present gener- 
ation mainly from specimens pre- 
served in museums. A variety, how- 
ever, still survives in Wales, which 
was also the last abiding place of 
the beaver in Britain. In one of 


its many forms it is seen in the fa- 
miliar portrait of Pocahontas, and 
it will probably survive for genera- 
tions to come in the cartoonists’ 
“Uncle Sam,” whose 


dress would be incom- 
plete without the bell- 
crowned beaver hat. 

It is just possible that 
in days gone by the beaver 
hat may have been worn 
for other reasons than 
simply to keep the head 
warm. Almost every na- 
tural product was sup- 
posed to be endowed with 
some malign or beneficent 
property, and the beaver 
hat was guaranteed to 
cure deafness and stim- 
ulate the memory. 

Trade in beaver skins 


Cuttings show 


From ‘* Avantures du Sr. C. le Beau.’’ 
company of beavers on the right, cutting down a tree. 


began early, almost with 
the founding of the first 
colonies. In 1624 the 
Dutch shipped four hun- 
dred skins from New 
Amsterdam; by 1635 the 
number had increased to 
nearly fifteen thousand, 
—14,981,tobeexact,—and 
the beaver was deemed 
of sufficient importance 
to be adopted as the seal 
of the colony. Albany — 
Fort Orange it was in 
those days—was the 
headquarters of the 
Dutch fur trade, and from there it 
went to the French at Montreal, 
only somewhat later to pass to the 
English. 

An interesting feature of the 
early trade is that for hat-making, 
old and worn beaver skins were 
preferred to new, and in 1636 Brad- 
ford, in his “History of Plymouth 
Plantation,” notes that coat bea- 
vers, as they were termed, brought 


Reproduced by permission of the American Museum of Natural History, 


Published 1738. Note the 
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twenty to twenty-four shillings the 
pound, others selling for fifteen to 
sixteen shillings the skin. As Adrian 
van der Donck wrote, “unless the 
beaver has been worn, and is greasy 
and dirty, it will not felt properly ”’; 
so whenever possible, the Indians 
were wheedled or cozened out of 
their robes, and these went into the 
making of hats. The hats of those 
days were valuable and cherished 
possessions, of sufficient importance 
and endurance to be handed down 
by will from father to son. Also 
they could be rented by the year 
for about fifteen dollars by those 
who could not afford to purchase 
outright. All of which shows that 
Dame Fashion was not so fickle in 
those days as now. 

The English colonist did not neg- 
lect the beaver. The “Fortune,” 
the first ship to visit Plymouth, 
took back in 1621 two hogsheads 
of beaver and other pelts, and in 
1634 Winslow sent twenty hogs- 
heads, the shipments up to this time 
having a total value of about ten 
thousand dollars. Thus the beaver 
seems to have been for a time the 
chief source of revenue of the Ply- 
mouth colony, although it is evident 
from the records that many of the 
skins must have come from Maine. 
But in New England, outside of 
Maine, the beaver was not abun- 
dant, and by 1645 the trade in the 
skins was practically at an end in 
that section. As any part of the 
country became settled the trade in 
beaver skins increased, and as fast 
as the beaver was exterminated, 
it became necessary to go farther 
and farther into the interior in 
search of it. Here is where the Hud- 
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son’s Bay Company played the 
leading rdle, and by virtue of its 
efficient organization captured from 
the French and Dutch the fur trade 
that it has held even to the present 
day. A few figures will suffice to 
indicate the number of beavers that 
have been, and still are, used in 
trade. In 1854 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company disposed of no less than 
509,240 skins, although this doubt- 
less represents the accumulation of 
several years. In 1891 the Com- 
pany handled 63,419 skins ranging 
in price, according to size and qual- 
ity, from five to sixty-nine shillings 
apiece, and even so recently as 1903, 
80,000 skins were sold in London, 
although 16,504 were sold by parties 
other than the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. The profits on some of these 
skins must have been fairly good, 
especially on the ones taken in ex- 
change for trade muskets. The 
price of one of these flintlock guns 
was enough beaver skins piled about 
the gun standing on end to reach 
from floor to muzzle. The gun, too, 
apparently was subject to unex- 
pected growth, and for a year or two 
would be about six inches longer 
than the would-be-purchaser had 
calculated. Transactions such as 
this were the exception, however, 
and the list price for a beaver skin 
was ten shillings. 

The fur trade nevertheless has 
not been all profit, and there have 
been times when the market was 
glutted and prices low. Such a time 
came in 1700, when there was a 
large stock of skins on hand, and 
just as in our day planters have 
burned tobacco in the effort to keep 
up prices, so three quarters of the 
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skins on hand were burned at Mon- 
treal. 

The principal use of these skins 
was, as previously noted, for the 
making of hats, and as these hats 
were worn in ever increasing num- 
bers from 1100 onwards until the 
invention of the silk hat, it seems 
quite probable that the beaver hat 
was the cause of the practical ex- 
termination of the beaver in Eu- 
rope. 

About 1840, as the number of 
beavers was getting low and the 
price for their skins correspondingly 
high, the big South American water 
rat, or coypu, known to the trade 
as “‘nutria,”’ came to their aid. The 
fur of these animals felted just as 
well and cost much less, and they 
were imported by thousands. The 
silk hat, however, was their real 
salvation; this, the hall mark of the 
well-dressed man, is said to have 
reached Paris about 1825, although 
it was known in Florence at least 
fifty years earlier. 

The beavers gained a new lease, 
of life from the introduction of the 
silk hat. It rapidly came into vogue 
and the price of beaver skins de- 
clined to a point where trapping 
was no longer profitable, and for a 
time the animal increased and mul- 
tiplied. The drop in price may be 
realized by saying that in 1869 
skins were offered by the bale as 
low as twenty-five cents apiece. 

Then came the use of plucked 
beaver for furs, and this demand of 
fashion has kept down the number 
of beavers ever since. If we Ameri- 
cans were not a wasteful, improvi- 
dent, lawless nation, there would 
be little trouble in supplying all 
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the beaver skins necessary, and 
there is small doubt that this will 
eventually be done. With proper 
restrictions the natural increase of 
a beaver colony would yield a stated 
number of skins annually, the chief 
care necessary being to plant trees 
to provide a food supply. How 
readily this could be done is shown 
by the history of the beaver in the 
State of New York, where they once 
abounded and where in spite of 
persistent trapping they seem not 
to have been wholly exterminated, 
although in 1894 Mr. Radford finds 
that not more than ten were left 
in the Adirondack region. 

In 1904 the State of New York 
appropriated five hundred dollars 
for the reintroduction of the beaver, 
and with this and subsequent ap- 
propriations and the aid of private 
contributions some thirty-four ani- 
mals were turned loose. By 1908 
there were about one hundred and 
fifty animals in the Adirondacks and 
since then they have not only in- 
creased, but have spread to other 
localities, a few even being found 
in northern New Jersey, although 
these may have been quietly intro- 
duced. 

The beaver seems formerly to 
have been found throughout the 
greater part of North America, out- 
side the tropics, or wherever food and 
natural conditions were favorable. 

Many places, including several 
counties, have been named from the 
formeroccurrence of the beaver, and 
there are no less than fifty post- 
offices in the United States, and 
one hundred lakes and streams 
thus designated, besides innumerable 
locally known beaver ponds and 








beaver dams. It is quite possible 
that Beaver Dam Pond near Mano- 
met, Plymouth, may have furnished 
some of the beaver skins shipped 
on the “Fortune,” but it has re- 
cently been converted into a cran- 
berry bog, and now not even a musk- 
rat is to be found there. 

In some places, notably in Eng- 
land, the beaver is commemorated 
by names that have long lost their 
significance, although in many in- 
stances they retain more of their 
original spelling than one might at 
first imagine. Such are Beverege, 
Bevere Island, Bevercote, and Bev- 
erly, the last not being named in 
honor of Sir John Beverly, but being 
an evolution of ‘Before leag” or 
“Beaver Place.” 

It is necessary to say only a few 
words about the habits and habi- 
tations of the beaver, as these are 
dwelt on at length in every work on 
natural history.! The beaver is shy 
and retiring in his habits, as well 
as nocturnal, and this combination 
of characters, although conducive 
to longevity in a state of nature, 
is not a success in a zoological gar- 
den. In order to see the beaver at 
all he must be kept in a cage, where 


1 For the benefit of those who wish to pursue 
the subject further, a list of the more important 
or more interesting books and papers is ap- 
pended: — 

“The American Beaver and his Works,” by 
Lewis H. Morgan. 

“Castorologia : or, The History and Tradi- 
tions of the Canadian Beaver,” by Horace T. 
Martin, F. Z.S. 

“In Beaver World,” by Enos A. Mills. 

“The Story of the Beaver,” by William Dav- 
enport Hulbert. 

“Haunts of the Beaver,” by A. R. Dugmore. 
Everybody’s Magazine, December, 1901. 

“Beaver in the Adirondacks,” by H. V. 
Radford. 
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he not unnaturally sulks and tries 
to show as little of himself as pos- 
sible. 

The structures built by the bea- 
ver vary somewhat with his sur- 
roundings, and his house may either 
stand in moderately deep water,, 
rest against the bank of a river, 
or as in the Museum Group, be 
erected on the edge of a pond. 
While usually built of sticks from 
which the bark has been removed 
for food, it may, as in some north- 
ern streams where food and build- 
ing material are abundant, be con- 
stituted of unpeeled sticks. In 
any case, the house chamber is 
above water, and here the beavers 
pass the winter more or less inac- 
tively, and here the young, num- 
bering from two to five, are born in 
May. 

Those who know the animal best 
look upon the canals constructed 
for the transportation of food sup- 
plies as the most remarkable of all 
his undertakings. Man, with the 
aid of steam and electricity exca- 
vates the Suez and Panama Canals, 
but the beaver, a creature weighing 
on an average thirty or forty pounds, 
with no tools except teeth and paws, 
digs trenches 150 to 750 feet long 
and a yard wide and deep. Fur- 
ther than this, in cases where the 
ground slopes rapidly, the beaver 
will erect dam after dam, and dig 
canal after canal until, by a succes- 
sion of steplike levels, the needed 
food is obtained. 

The dams also vary and may con- 
sist mainly of earth, or of sticks 
packed with earth. As in the dam 
shown in the group, grass and wil- 
lows often take root and convert 
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the dam into a wooded island. The 
dams, which serve to protect the 
houses by surrounding them with 
water, are chiefly for purposes of 
transportation, and enable the ani- 
mals to bring to their houses the 
branches whose bark serves as food. 
Mills styles the beaver “‘the orig- 
inal conservationist,” and calls at- 
tention to the part he and his 
dams have played in agriculture by 
converting streams into marshes 
and subsequently into broad flat 
meadows. Here the paleontologist 
should join the farmer in a vote of 
thanks, for some of the best pre- 
served skeletons of mastodons (like 
that in the Museum of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences) 
have been found embedded in the 
mud of old-time beaver ponds. 

, The remarkable things that bea- 
vers actually do in nature are no- 
thing to what they do in books, and 
just as children say the brightest 
things their parents can think of, 
so an animal’s natural intelligence 
(or that which seems to be intelli- 
gence) loses nothing in the telling, 
and some marvelous tales have been 
told of the beaver. The account of 
Le Beau might well excite the ad- 
miration and envy of some of our 
more modern writers. The com- 
pany of beavers uniting to fell the 
large tree is a brilliant flight of 
fancy wherein the writer has been 
ably seconded by the artist. 

The most widespread fallacy, 
and the most natural, is that the 
beaver uses his tail as a trowel, 
and also in the transportation of 
various materials. He really ought 
to do these things for which the 
tail seems so well adapted, but he 
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does n’t. He does, however, give 
notice of impending danger by strik- 
ing the ground or water, as the 
case may be; and the slap of a 
beaver’s tail on the water will re- 
sound through the quiet night like 
the crack of a rifle. 

As might be expected, any ani- 
mal that covers almost the length 
and breadth of a continent is sub- 
ject to variation in parts of its 
range, and although tendency to 
vary is in a measure checked by 
great similarity in habitat and 
habits, there is enough to divide the 
beaver into four or five geographic 
races or subspecies. The specimens 
in the Museum Group were taken by 
Mr. Albert E. Butler, with the per- 
mission of the Department of Game 
and Fish of Colorado, in the sum- 
mer of 1913 and so do not show the 
animals at their best as regards 
coat, although it is necessary to 
show them at this time of year in 
order to include the young and 
have the surroundings. When cap- 
turing the beaver, Mr. Butler took 
photographs, and gathered the trees, 
etc., used in the group. 

The background of the group, 
which incidentally portrays a dam 
and canal, is by Mr. Hobart 
Nichols, whose skilled brush has pro- 
vided appropriate setting not only 
for many of the habitat groups of 
birds but also for the equally beau- 
tiful groups of amphibians. The 
locality is a valley in Estes Park, 
Colorado, looking from the slope 
of Mount Meeker toward Lily 
Mountain. Here, years ago, the 
busy beavers dammed the little 
stream, converting the valley into 
a series of ponds and swamps. 
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PLEASE HELP THE NATURE BUREAU 
TO HELP YOU 


Tue Nature Bureau has had an 
unusual number of inquiries during 
the past month, many of them 
about birds, and some of the latter, 
alas, so indefinite as to actual data 
that the bird authorities in two 
standard museums threw up their 
hands and said, “Impossible. WHY 
don’t your correspondents give us 
a clue to work on?” To which 
we could only reply with 
becoming 

meekness 

that we 

hoped in 

time all 

our mem- 

bers would learn to keep 
certain points in mind when 
writing descriptions. 

Now the Nature Bureau is 
only too glad to have ques- 
tions, and wants to help 
every inquirer, yet if a mem- 
ber of the club asks the name of 
a bird which he admits he has 
not seen close at hand, or even 
sitting still enough to admit of not- 
ing its points, nor does he say 
in what sort of environment it was 
seen, or how large it was, or what 
shape, or how marked, —can he 
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students 
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‘fog 
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C 


This ‘* map”’ 


they see. 


expect to receive a helpful answer? 
In view of the sources of informa- 
tion on which we may rely, it is 
mortifying to have to return so 
many mere guesses, or even refu- 
sals. For our part, we make the 
utmost 
effort to 
be help- 
ful, con- 
sult text- 
books to try to 
identify the de- 
scriptions, and 
take the time of 
busy men at the 
museums, too of- 
ten for naught. 
Will not our 
friends try to do 
their part by 
Specifying: 


I. 


GS 


Lf Ke 
NE, 
ZOO 


of a bird will help nature 
to describe accurately the birds 
Please use it. 


Environment: 

woods, orchard, 

field, near wa- 

ter, on the 
ground, perching, etc. 

. Approximate size of bird, using the 
robin and English sparrow for comparison. 

. Color of head, back, wings, tail, belly, 
feet, bill. Markings. 

. Shape of wings, tail, beak. 

. Gait, whether a walker or hopper. 

\ Flight, whether level, undulating, soar- 
in 

, Situation, structure, and material of 
nest, if possible to see. 
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Students of ornithology will be 
greatly assisted in making accurate 
observations if they will use an Au- 
dubon Field Note book, which may 
be bought of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, at 1974 
Broadway, New York City, for fif- 
teen cents. This note book gives 
blanks to fill out when noting a 
bird and enables the observer to 
look for something definite. 

A. H. P. 


INVITE THE WINTER BIRDS TO 
STAY IN THE PARKS 


A Letter to Mr. Calvin C. Laney, 
Superintendent of Parks for Ro- 
chester, N.Y., asking for advice 
in applying the bird-protection idea 


to park areas, brought the follow- 
ing reply: — 

One of the best things to do in the 
fall, say about the 20th of Octo- 
ber, is to nail a piece of suet 
to a tree for the nuthatches, 
chickadees, downy and 
hairy| woodpeckers. If 
it is placed out early 
in the fall, they 
will soon find it, 
and remain ll 
winter. Put sun- 
flower seeds in 
cracks in the bark 
of trees; also make 
a box a foot long, 

3 by 3 inside, with 
a small platform 
on the bottom, and 
suspend the box by 
aspringfrom atree 
or any other place. 
The four men- 
tioned birds will 
get the seeds, and 
the English spar- 
rows will be afraid 
and not go near it. 

I have made a 
mixture of sun- 
flower seed, hemp 
seed, and melted 
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feeding-house may be found in Trafton’s ‘* Methods 
of Attracting Birds.’’ 


suet and plastered it on a rough board with 
a few half inch holes bored into it to help hold 
the mixture. Hang the board at an angle of 
30° so that the sparrows will not get it. The 
four winter birds will get it. For juncos, 
chickadees, song and tree sparrows, I make a 
covered feeding station and put stale bread, 
apple seeds, peanuts, sunflower, rape, mil- 
let, hemp, crushed corn, wheat, buckwheat, 
and any old weed seeds on it. I also put 
into the box some good sharp sand, and 
very small pieces of charcoal. Put out tin 
dishes of water for the birds to bathe in all 
summer and as late in the fall as possible. 
Peanuts put into the cracks or the rough 
barks of the trees will be found by many 
birds. Besides nailing suet to the trees, 
fasten some by a string or wire suspended 
so the sparrows will not get it. Dog biscuit 
is sometimes nailed to trees, and if a little 
hole is made in it, the woodpeckers will 
soon find it. 
I enclose a list of trees to plant for both 
winter and summer birds. 
Very truly yours, 
C. C. Laney, 
Superintendent of Parks. 


LIST OF TREES AND SHRUBS 
BEARING FRUIT FOR BIRDS 


Mulberry, Red, Rus- 
sian, and White. 
Mahaleb Cherry. 
Wild Black, Wild 
Red, and Wild 
Choke Cherry. 
European Bird 
Cherry. 
Shad Tree. 
Native Thorn 
Trees. 
Flowering Dog- 
wood. 
Alternate-leaved 
Dogwood. 
Mountain Ash. 
Wild Crab Apple. 
Hackberry. 
Buckthorns. 
Staghorn Sumac. 
Smooth Sumac. 
Larch and Pine 


Trees for winter 





i — Grosbeaks, 
Feeding-house. Dimensions for constructing this —, Pine 


Yellow, Black, 
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White and Canoe Birch—Gold- 
finch and Partridge. 


Elderberries. 
Cornus Alba. 
** sanguinea. 
stolonifera. 
sericea. 
circinata. 
paniculata. 
mascula. 
Berberis Thunbergi — for Quail. 
Myrica cerifera — for winter birds. 
Rubus odoratus. 
Lonicera ruprechitiana. 

: bella candida. 

Ribes aurem. 
Choke Berry 
butifolia. 
Choke Berry —aronia nigra. 

Viburnum lentago. 
” opulus. 
cassanoides. 
dentatum. 
acerifolium. 
pubescens. 
prunifolium. 
venesum. 
Partridge Berry. 
Daphne mezereum. 
Buffalo Berry — Lepargyrea argentea. 
Black Locust — for Quail. 
Cercis Canadensis. 
Eleagnus longipes } Robins are fond of 
“ parviflora} these two. 
umbellatus 
Malus Floribunda ? Cedar Birds, early in 
“  Toringe _$ spring. 

Catnip. 

Sunflower. 

Batchelor Buttons. 

Wild Roses — for Pheasants. 

Crategus, all species. Robins especially. 

Hall’s Honeysuckle. )} 

Red Flowering Horse > Hummingbirds. 
Chestnut. 

Privets — Ligustrums. 

Hypercums. 

Rosa multiflora, rosa rugosa, rosa setigera, 
and all native wild roses. 

Poke Weed. 

Box Elder — for Evening Grosbeaks. 

Diervilla hybrida. 


“ 
“ 
“ce 
“ 


o 


aronia ar- 


Food-Bell. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


“ 


AN INTERESTING NEIGHBOR 


A Burroucus Nature CLusB mem- 
ber summering in Plaiston, N.H., 


(From Berlepsch) 
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has had the good fortune to 
make an interesting discovery 
in the shape of a vireo’s nest, 
located — convenient for ob- 
servation—beneath her din- 
ing-room window. Themem- 
berwasnotsureof the identity 
of the pretty neighbor, and 
sent the Nature Bureau the 
following accurateitems when 
asking for help in giving the 
bird a name: — 


Her nest isa hanging nest; 
the interior seems to be 
straw or hay material, and 
the outside is a soft paper. 
The mother bird is earth 
colored on her head, back, 
and wings, and beneath is white; her bill is 
about half an inch long and has a kind of 
hook on the end, like this: (here followed a 
sketch of the beak). The father bird seems 
the same color and build as she. They are 
a rather small bird, with reddish-brown eye, 
with a few dark streaks running from the 
bill to the top of the head. 


In sending our member the name 
of the bird — the red-eyed vireo — 
we included a few words from Hoff- 
mann’s “Guide to the Birds of New 
England and Eastern New York,” 
which we quote below, and advised 
her to look up the copious refer- 
ences to the red-eyed vireo in Bur- 
roughs, who frequently speaks of 
it as a “cheerful songster.” Hoff- 
mann says: — 


Size: 6.23 inches. Upper parts brownish, 
with a greenish tinge in a strong light; crown 
gray, bordered on each side with a blackish 
line; line over the eye white; dusky stripe 
through the eye; under parts white, with 
no tinge of yellow. Nest, a cup hung from 
a fork, from five to twenty-five feet up. 
Eggs, white spotted with brown, chiefly at 
the larger end. 

The red-eyed vireo is a very common 
summer resident throughout New York and 
New England, arriving in May, and some- 
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times staying into October. It lives in 
deciduous trees, and may be found where- 
ever they occur, — in the woods, orchards, 
plantations, village or city streets. It is 
a constant singer....a large proportion 
of the daily chorus of bird song is furnished 
by the red-eye.... Beginners have much 
difficulty in distinguishing the song of the 
red-eye from that of the robin. This latter 
is a true song, an outburst of melody in 
which the same phrases are repeated in a 
definite sequence and after a certain in- 
terval.... The red-eye’s phrases are each 
separated by a slight interval, so that it is 
impossible to say when the song is over; 
it goes on practically all day. 


Our correspondent goes on with 
a pleasantly intimate description 


of the bird: — 


I can put my hand to within an inch of 
the mother bird when she is on the nest. I 
talk to her quite frequently and she sits 
there quite contented. I have found out 
that the cow-bird has played her famous 
trick on the mother, as there were two 
cream colored eggs — the mother’s own — 
and one speckled with brown spots. This 
is as Burroughs says, — it [the stranger] 
has grown ten times larger than the other 
two, in fact the smallest bird has died. I 
found itin the bottom of the nest dead, with 
the cow-bird sitting on it. The other bird 
is putting up a stiff fight for existence and 
I am hoping greatly that it succeeds. The 
cow-bunting has its eyes open — also its 
mouth — most of the day, while the smal- 
ler bird has n’t opened its eyes yet. The 
feathers also have grown quite a bit and 
are black on the cow-bunting. I am very 
much interested and want so for the weaker 
bird to live. The father bird has just 
alighted on the nest and had something 
white in his bill which the mother bird took. 
Then she half stood up and gave him a look 
at her precious charge. Then away she 
flew, and after eyeing her young a few min- 
utes, he followed. I regret that they will 
not be there all summer as the little family 
has pleased me more than. anything I’ve 
seen, 


ROCHESTER WELCOMES 
MR. BURROUGHS 
ENTHUSIASTIC accounts come to us 
of a recent visit paid by Mr. Bur- 
roughs to Rochester, N.Y., where 
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he was the guest of William B. 
Hoot, president of the Rochester 
Burroughs Club, at his summer 
cottage, Nee Top. Mr. Burroughs’s 
visit was made the occasion of the 
formal dedication of the grounds 
adjacent to this cottage as a bird 
sanctuary, which will be under the 
protection of the local Burroughs 
Club, and known as Cottage Grove 
and Fernwood. Rochester has al- 
ready been very active in bird pro- 
tection both as a private venture, 
and asa city park development, and 
it is pleasant to feel that the Bur- 
roughs Club is to have this bird 
reserve especially indentified with 
Club interests. 

Mr. Burroughs brought his visit 
to an end by making an inspection 
tour of Durand-Eastman, Maple- 
wood and Seneca Parks, in the 
company of Calvin C. Laney, 
Superintendent of Parks, William 
B. Hoot, E. R. Foreman, and Dr. 
H. H. Covell. The jaunt ended 
with a luncheon in honor of Mr. 
Burroughs given by Mrs. Foreman, 
who had summoned various notable 
guests to meet for the occasion. We 
expect to have a detailed account, 
with illustrations, to show our mem- 
bers how the Burroughs Club works 
itself out in visible, practical work. 


A NEW USE FOR A BIRD DRINKING- 
TROUGH 


One of the Rochester members who 
has been practicing bird hospitality 
on her own grounds, sends us the 
following amusing item: — 


The writer has a Bird Drinking-Basin 
just outside her window and has been 
greatly interested in seeing many robins 
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and English sparrows quench their thirst 
and refresh themselves by bathing. This 
morning in glancing from the window she 
was surprised at the sight of a small object 
lying under the water. Investigation proved 
it to be what had been surmised, namely a 
perfect robin’s egg! Is n’t a drinking trough 
an unusual place for laying an ge! 


bo ee 


A BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
ORGANIZES IN WISCONSIN 


TueE first meeting of the Burroughs 
Nature Club to be held in Fond du 
Lac, Wis., took place the last week 
in June at the home of Mrs. Charles 
Ward, who was elected president 
of the local club, Mrs. O. Huelsman 
being chosen secretary. 

About ten member's were in at- 
tendance and after a discussion on 
the aims and objects of the club, 
topics were assigned for the next 
meeting, — ‘“‘Woodpeckers and 
Other Protectors of the Trees,” 
“Frogs and Toads,” and “Weeds 
and Wild Flowers.” 

The local club, a branch of the 
National Burroughs Nature Club, 
has been formed with the conser- 
vation of the birds as the principal 
object, and the members intend to 
study bird and flower life and be- 
come acquainted with their value, 
both esthetic and economic, to 
mankind. To this end the club 
proposes alternating business-and- 
study meeting with field and ob- 
servation walks. 

Oshkosh is also organizing, and 
it is hoped that other towns will 
follow suit. Mr. Burroughs has 
recently been quoted as saying 
that bird life is beginning to show 
increase, a direct result of the 
spreading interest in its study and 
an augmented appreciation of the 
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practical help the agriculturalist 
may get from the birds. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO, NATURE 
LOVERS GET TOGETHER 


One of our Hamilton, Ontario, 
friends accompanies some interest- 
ing photographs of the local club 
group there with a letter telling of a 
recent Burroughs Club meeting: — 


Mrs. F. C. H. Briggs entertained a few 
members and friends of the Burroughs Out 
Door Nature Club at her beach residence 
late in June. The afternoon was spent 
rambling on the beach and securing a few 
sights of the many beautiful birds that fre- 
quent the shore. Delicious refreshments 
were served on the spacious veranda, which 
was enclosed with bunting and draped with 
the Yankee flag in honor of Mr. Burroughs. 

After dusk Mr. Courtney Briggs (son 
of the hostess) gave some interesting miro- 
scope pictures of various birds and their 
haunts, and of John Burroughs. Each guest 
was presented with an appropriate souvenir 
of the occasion, a colored picture of a bird. 
A few of those present were Miss D. M. 
Walker, president, the Misses Reed, Lock- 
head, Fleck, FitzGerald, Briggs, Morgan, 
Eastman, Dixon, Booker, Riach, and Mes- 
dames Dean, Morgan, FitzGerald, Bartlett, 
Bowden, and Ross. 


A LETTER FROM HILLBURN, N.Y. 


My DEAR Mr. Pratt, — The Hillburn chil- 
dren are very much interested and gratified 
by your notice in the Home Procress. 

We have had a very unusual experience 
we think which I would like to relate. Early 
inthe summer E discovered, to our great 
delight, the rose-breasted grosbeak build- 
ing a nest in our garden in an old apple 
tree — perhaps you remember the spot. 
And we watched with great interest their 
housekeeping. Lord grosbeak was most 
devoted, doing his share of the work and 
singing gloriously all the time. 

Then one day we heard a great commo- 
tion, and one tiny fledgling was on the 
ground. Such a living miniature of his 
father, — pale buff and smoky gray spots, 
with the faintest salmony pink tiny feathers 
and down on the edge, and all underneath 
his wings; the breast just faintly pinkish, 
but such a decided family beak/ When E 
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picked him up the father and mother flew 
right at her, actually pecking her hands; so 
she put the progressive baby on a branch 
and left the place. Soon he was on the grass 
again, and exactly the same behavior fol- 
lowed by all the high contracting parties, 
so we put him in a basket and left him for 
the night. 

By morning he was a ravenous birdling, 
as the parents seemed to have deserted 
him, and we all hunted soft little worms to 
feed him and stop the incessant noise. If 
you remember the location of our house 
and garden you will recall that it is quite 
a distance from one to the other, and you 
can imagine our amazement when the tiny 
bird came with wings outstretched, and 
mouth wide open, peeping, fluttering across 
the lawn to the front porch. E ran to 
meet her guest and he stopped peeping at 
once, and perched onther finger as happily 
as any tame canary. We tried so hard to 
take his picture for you, but the only one 
we could secure was not clear. 

But now follows the sad part, though no 
cat was responsible, as our treacherous 
Toby lies buried under the grapevine. The 
poor little grosbeak seemed to get very 
much chilled — it was a cold, rainy day — 
and we could not satisfy his appetite. We 
even resorted to feeding him warm milk, 
which he enjoyed, but though we wrapped 
him in cotton and did all we could, .. . in 
the morning we all attended the sad funeral 
of a little grosbeak. 

M-—— wishes to report that she has a very 
noisy family of little wrens in her bird- 
house, and we all again wish to thank the 
Burroughs Club, but mostly its president, 
for our increased interest in “a number of 
things” in this beautiful world. 

M. J. W. S. 


BIRD CENSUS RETURNS BEGIN TO 
COME IN 


Tue New York Times Washington 
correspondent reports on the govern- 
ment bird census as follows: — 


Wasuincton, D.C., July 18. Approxi- 
mately 2,026,000,000 native field birds, 
exclusive of sparrows, inhabit the United 
States east of the Great Plains States, ac- 
cording to the partial returns published 
to-day of the first bird census in the history 
of the government, now being made by the 
Department of Agriculture. Apparently 
the most numerous of these birds are the 
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robins, of which it is estimated there are 
100,000,000 east of the Mississippi River. 
They average fifty pairs to the square mile, 
while all field birds average 1000 pairs to 
the square mile, after omitting land planted 
in crops, where there are small chances for 
birds to nest, and timber lands. 

The census is being taken by volunteer 
observers. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 

QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 

(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 

Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 

your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 

If the membership to the Club is not in 

your name, give the name of the member. 

It is not necessary to repeat the question; 

number your answers to correspond with 

them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Any 

special inquiries should be written on a 

sheet separate from the answers.) 

1. What wild flower never opens 
its corolla? 

. Does our evening primrose 
bloom by night or by day? 

. What month does Burroughs 
call the “month of tall weeds”? 

. Do English woods have the 
brilliant fall coloring familiar 
in the northern part of the 
United States? 

. Can the pippin apple propagate 
itself? 

. How do the leaves and blos- 
soms of plants and trees in a 
northern climate compare in 
size with those of the South? 
Is the distribution of birds due 
chiefly to climatic or geogra- 
phic conditions? 

. What are some of the family 
characteristics of the pewee? 

. Why is the late summer a car- 
nival for the fly-catchers? De- 
scribe their method of taking 
game. 

. What color seems to be lack- 
ing among English birds? 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT N. LINSCOTT. 


CHINA, THE OLDEST NATION IN 
THE WORLD 

Tue civilization of China is the 
oldest now existing in the world. 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome 
have risen, flourished, and passed 
away, but China for three thousand 
years has remained the same. There 
have been a good many theories 
put forward to explain this, but 
probably most of the credit is due 
to a form of government that com- 
bines an absolute despotism with a 
degree of personal freedom among 
the citizens, undreamed of in Wes- 
tern countries, and supported by 
_a system of civil service that puts 
the highest officers of the state with- 
in reach of the humblest peasant. 

To the American, the Chinese 
system of administration is almost 
incomprehensible. How absurd, for 
example, seems the principle of let- 
ting government officials collect 
what we would call graft, instead 
of paying them a salary. But in 
practice this works fairly well. The 
lower officials collect the taxes, 
keep what they dare, and turn over 
the balance to their superiors, who 
in turn pocket a percentage and 
hand up the residue, — and so on, un- 
til what is left reaches the Imperial 
treasury at Peking. But observe 
how this queer system works out. 
Every official, from the Imperial 
treasurer down, expects, from long 


custom, a certain amount, and if 
the official beneath him keeps more 
than his share there is bound to be 
trouble. At any rate the lowest 
officials, you would think, could 
squeeze the tax-payers as they like. 
But no, the people themselves see 
to that, and see to it very effec- 
tively. Woe to the tax-gatherer if 
he attempts to extort more than 
the people are accustomed to pay! 
The Chinese have an immense 
power of passive resistance, and if 
the greedy official persists, they go 
on a sort of general strike, whole 
communities shutting up their shops, 
stopping trade and so cutting off 
all revenue from that district until 
at length the offender is removed. 

This curious system, which works 
much better than an outsider would 
consider possible, is typical of Chi- 
nese methods of government. To 
a Chinaman nothing is more absurd 
than the immense and constantly 
growing number of laws and regu- 
lations that the Western nations 
find it necessary to enact. John 
Chinaman is firmly convinced that 
he is governed best when governed 
least. 

Take one more example: If you 
were assaulted while visiting a 
neighboring village in this country 
the police would make a more or 
less strenuous effort to catch your 
assailant, and failing this the case 
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would be dropped. But if you hap- 
pened to be in China there would 
be no fuss at all. All you would 
have to do would be to make your 
complaint, and the headman of 
the village would be summoned 
before the magistrate and fined. 
For, says the sensible Chinaman, 
since the headman is responsible 
for the peace of the district it is 
only just that he should suffer for 
failure to preserve it. After the 
unfortunate official pays his fine, 
he of course starts out with a will 
to catch the real offender and reim- 
burse himself from him. So this 
very simple system of justice works 
both ways; it makes it easy for the 
complainant to obtain redress, and 
it makes it very necessary for the 
official to preserve excellent order, 
unless he wishes to find himself on 
the road to ruin. 

It seems like topsy-turvy land 
to us, does n’t it? But the real test 
of a system of government is its 
workability, and for more than 
three thousand years China has 
maintained a higher average of 
civilization, stability, peace, and 
prosperity than any other nation 


in the world. 
R. N. L. 


RECENT EVENTS IN CHINA 


THE most noteworthy feature of 
recent events in China has been the 
gradual effacement of the republi- 
can form of government and the 
emergence of the wily Yuan Shi 
Kai, first president of the republic, 
as virtual dictator. A year and a 
half ago most foreign observers 
considered it only a question of 
time before the Manchu dynasty 
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would be restored to the throne 
they had abdicated under pressure. 
Forced by a bankrupt treasury to 
apply for a loan to a group of inter- 
national bankers, Yuan Shi Kai, 
it was believed, would be compelled 
in the end to satisfy his relentless 
creditors by granting concessions so 
liberal that his countrymen would 
be aroused to a resentment that 
would result in Yuan’s retirement 
from office and the return of the 
Manchus. 

But so far this prophecy has 
proved false, as political predictions 
have a habit of doing. President 
Wilson, by the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican support, brought to an end the 
so-called “six. power loan,” and 
Yuan was able to obtain from pri- 
vate bankers enough funds to carry 
on his government. A formidable 
rebellion in southern China was 
suppressed by summary measures. 
Yuan was formally inaugurated 
President of China for a term of 
five years. The new Chinese par- 
liament met and wrestled with the 
question of providing a permanent 
constitution, until Yuan, in Novem- 
ber, brought its existence to a close 
by the wholesale arrest of its mem- 
bers. He accused them of conspir- 
ing with the southern rebels, and, 
ridding parliament of them all, made 
himself sole head of the state. 

The most threatening cloud on 
Yuan’s horizon at the present time 
is the activity of the ‘White 
Wolf,” a bandit chief who has or- 
ganized robbery and rapine on a 
colossal scale in southern China and 
has demoralized a whole province 
by his brigandage. 

R. N. L. 
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THE MEANING OF EDUCATION TO 
THE CHINESE 


BY ZUHN T. J. ZEE, B.A., HARVARD! 


Tue Chinaman holds to-day some 
views about education differing 
more or less from those held by the 
American. The Chinese state is an 
old one; its culture, material and 
classical, is generally recognized as 
having considerable human value; 
‘and of its rich undeveloped re- 
sources not the least promising is 
coal, widely distributed in many 
parts of the country, and of a quality 
reminding one readily of the fine 
Welsh coal. The people, civil and 
pretty intelligent, are lately awak- 
ened on a grand scale. The Revolu- 
tion, three years ago, ushered in the 
new era in the Oriental empire. No 
longer are princes and mandarins 
allowed their privileged sway, but 
instead the blood of every wide- 
awake creature beats fast with the 
consciousness of new power, a con- 
sciousness which is bound to tell on 
the future developments of the 
nation. For a hundred years the 
Christian missions have endeavored 
unwaveringly to modernize and 
Westernize Chinese education and 
thought; and with the reforms fol- 
lowing the Boxer outbreak in 1900 
modern education in China is fast 
bringing forth manifold fruit. Dr. 
John R. Mott, whose knowledge of 
China is unquestionably authentic, 
said not so very long ago that in his 
visits to the students of over forty 
countries he had never seen the 
strength of openmindedness and 
serious inquiry so marked as 
among Chinese students. Indeed 
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signs abound of the invigorating 
effects of recent intellectual and 
social currents upon the thought- 
life of the Chinese, of the bring- 
ing into use of what Matthew Ar- 
nold called critical ability, and of 
changing attitude toward things in 
general. Just now the progressive 
and conservative forces in the young 
Republic are working most ener- 
getically, now in cooperation and 
now in opposition, while 


“The old order changeth, 
Yielding place to the new.” 


Small wonder that the Chinaman’s 
present notions about education are 
diverse and unsettled, leading, how- 
ever, to a future which “is of im- 
mense significance to all mankind,” 
as Viscount Bryce said recently. 
The Chinese have much yet to 
learn respecting the dignity of the 
individual life. Our educative pro- 
cess does more to socialize an indi- 
vidual than to unfold and enrich his 
or her character. We take the mat- 
ter of the building up of personal 
character too much for granted. 
Many patriotic Chinese hold with 
characteristic Oriental naiveness 
that the individual’s life as an end 
in itself is not worth much, he or she 
is a mere cog in a vast machinery, 
and is always expected to give up 
freedom, preference, and initiative 
for the public good, real or imagined. 
So students are trained to become 
efficient for the services of the coun- 
try, and taught to conform to the 
traditional stock of ideas, old cus- 
toms, and conventional virtues. All 
these make for the tranquillity, 
solidarity, and power of the nation, 


1 Mr. Zee is a native-born Chinese. 
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but of course afford scanty room for 
the individual’s -progress in the 
realm of heart and soul. But we are 
beginning to realize more vividly 
than before that, after all, personal 
character is the one thing most 
needed for overcoming obstacles 
that turn up on every path of pro- 
gress, and that education, in making 
strong men and women of those who 
receive its benefit, is raising the 
greatest asset for the nation. 

Not enough Chinese know that 
there are things which schooling 
cannot effect. A student once asked 
his professor of philosophy what 
love is! Love, reverence, obedience, 
duty, and discretion,— these are 
unteachable whether by so many 
recitations or by so many strokes of 
the rod. One pupil who scored the 
highest mark in ethics is known as 
the biggest knave of the whole 


school; another who did many an 
effective piece of social service 
remains an utter stranger to the 


sources of moral and _ spiritual 
strength. It is encouraging that an 
increasing number of Chinese are 
coming to understand that in some 
things the school must yield to the 
church and that, furthermore, home 
education should be made to supple- 
ment the work of the school. 

In our present materialistic pro- 
clivities we fall short of the best 
standardofour philosophic forbears, 
who, vying with 


“The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome, —”’ 


loved truth both for its own sake 
and for the sake of life; some of 
them labored with real public spirit 
in the pursuit of difficult ideals. 
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The Chinese have yet to learn to 
accentuate the aim of education 
above its form. “A  degreed 
scholar,” says a Chinese proverb, 
“can know the affairs of the world 
without leaving his door.” The 
story is told of a Manchu peer, 
learned after the old Chinese fash- 
ion, who was perplexed in a New 
York subway, not knowing the 
simple art of revolving around the 
framework at the exit to get up to 
the street above. We have despised 
motor-activity, lacked the imposing 
presence of great teachers, and 
neglected the scientific method of 
obtaining first-hand knowledge: we 
rely too much on textbooks. Be- 
sides acquiring a command of our 
ideographic language, we cultivate 
a flowery style, a good hand at pen- 
manship, and a memory stored with 
catching quotations,—these are 
the conventional tools of trade. 
Fortunately, however, these literati, 
or the ancient order of scholarly 
gentlemen, are now everywhere 
taking the back seats, for people 
refuse to be dazzled much longer by 
intellectual niceties, but ask to be 
shown the real stuff. 

The Chinese have yet to learn to 
keep abreast of truth. We do not 
know very much about the con- 
temporary world. Take for instance 
the unhappy conflict taking place 
in Europe. The ordinary Chinese 
does not understand it. We have 
numerous books translated which 
treat of foreign countries, but few 
of our newspapers keep correspond- 
ents abroad, and our travelers — 
and their number is not large — sel- 
dom publish their experiences and 
observations. Much of our knowl 
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edge of our own Chinese Empire, 
too, is antiquated and narrow. We 
have no census data to inform us of 
the numberof children of school age, 
and we have not had geologic sur- 
veys of the scientific sort to size up 
the real hidden resources of our na- 
tion. The idea that needs to be re- 
peatedly impressed on our young 
people is that of progress, of cease- 
less change. The traditional learn- 
ing suited to an era of isolation does 
not fit in with the best aspirations 
of the people to-day. 

In thus discussing the meaning 
of education to the Chinese, I hope 
I have made clear the necessity of 
spiritualizing or vitalizing the edu- 
cation as now understood and car- 
ried on by the Chinese. China to- 
day is vastly different from China 
of the Canton trading days or even 
China of the Boxer days. In law, we 
are revising some eccentric ideas of 
justice that we used to uphold, and 
are making headway toward the 
withdrawal of extra-territorial juris- 
diction in China in the not distant 
future. In education, we are wel- 
coming with an enthusiasm such as 
we never showed before the help 
which the United States of America, 
Great Britain, Western Europe and 
Canada have been giving us. Al- 
ready many educated Chinese are 
helping to spread the light of educa- 
tion. Doubtless there are numerous 
others in the Chinese nation who are 
ready to be brought into the com- 
mon fold of truly educated people. 
There is no valid reason why educa- 
tion should not mean much the same 
to the American, the Britisher, and 
the Chinese. 
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HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


(Address answers to the Home History Circle, 
Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write your 
name plainly at the top of each sheet. If the 
membership in the Circle is not in your name, 
give the name of the member. It is not nec- 
essary to repeat the question; number your 
answers to correspond with them, and put at 
the top of each sheet the month in which the 
questions appear.) 


CHINA 


. Name the author whose writings 
have probably influenced more 
people than those of any other 
human being. 

. How heavy were the taxes in an- 
cient China and how were they 
paid? 

. By what method did an emperor 
of ancient China strive to repress 
the habit of praising the “good 
old times” that are past, at the 
expense of the present? 

.What three great inventions 
originated in China? 

. When was Han-lin College, the 
great state university of China, 
founded, and what does its name 
signify? 

. By what race has the greatest ex- 
tent of territory been conquered? 

.What is probably the greatest 
literary undertaking on record? 

. For how long have all govern- 
ment positions in China been 
filled by Civil Service examina- 
tions? 

.By what act has the United 
States in recent years testified to 
her friendship for China? 

. At what age were the youths of 
ancient China bound to com- 
mence their public school educa- 
tion? 





THE ECONOMIC ROLE OF THE 
HOUSEWIFE 


BY EMILY GREENE BALCH 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Wellesley College. 


THE census volume on occupations 
always shows a very large part of 
the population as “unoccupied,” 
but when we look further we find 
that these unoccupied persons are 
largely women, and that all the 
women who cook, and clean, and 
sew, and keep house for their fami- 
lies are included under this head. 
This is not because our statisticians 
suppose them to be idle or to be 
uselessly employed, but because 
the data are gathered only for so- 
called “‘gainful occupations,” that 
is, those that bring in money or 
products salable for money. 

The ancient, characteristic em- 
ployment of women is not “gain- 
ful’’ in this sense, and in this fact 
lie hidden many of the causes of its 
peculiar status, its peculiar diffi- 
culties, its peculiar value. 

The question under discussion is 
not whether women should be wel- 
come to take up other activities. 
I, for one, assume that they should 
be free to undertake anything in 
which they can be of service, from 
medicine to politics. As a matter of 
fact the vast majority of women 
find their profession in home-mak- 
ing, and it may be worth while to 
turn over in our minds this familiar 
occupation and consider what the 
housewife is really about. 

The ultimate end of all economic 
activity — of all working and buy- 


ing and selling—is satisfaction. 
It all aims at the production of 
goods and services that will at last, 
in some one’s hands, come into use. 

Now the household is the chief 
place where these goods and ser- 
vices find their goal. To-day, as 
in the days of the cave men, it is 
chiefly in the home that the prime 
needs of shelter and food are met. 
Clothing, too, is largely planned and 
stored, if not made, as a part of the 
administration of the household. 

The housewife it is who has all 
this in hand, and literature is full of 
pictures of her at her multifarious 
tasks. Perhaps the best known is 
that in the last chapter of Proverbs. 
Here she not only provides for the 
wants and takes charge of the pos- 
sessions of a large and complicated 
family unit, she is also the manager 
of a considerable home workshop 
where goods are produced for sale 
as well as for use. 

In Xenophon’s idyllic treatise 
on domestic management (the Oiko- 
nomikos, or Economicus), Socrates 
is represented as persuading a pros- 
perous Athenian gentleman-farmer 
to describe how he conducted his 
affairs, and he gives much space to 
telling in detail how he explained her 
duties to his fifteen-year-old bride, 
who came to him from her mother, 
trained, in almost Oriental fashion, 
to see, hear, and talk as little as pos- 
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sible, to make cloth and care for 
“the matters of the stomach.” He 
teaches her to take care of the prod- 
uce of the farm, to superintend her 
women in spinning and at the loom, 
to care for them when ill, to keep 
things ship-shape, as he has seen 
them, he explains, on board vessels, 
and to dress suitably,—eschewing 
paint and display. 

Here there is no question of pro- 
ducing goods for sale, but the wo- 
man is still directing a workshop, a 
warehouse and a family abode. In 
greater or less degree the modern 
woman continues all these func- 
tions, but a great shrinkage has 
taken place in the last generation 
or two, —and the change is still in 
process,—in the number and impor- 
tance of the things made in the 
home, and in the need of storing 
supplies. 

The spinning and the weaving 
went with the first coming of the 
machine era; tailoring, shoemaking, 
the making of candles, soap, cheese, 
butter, the smoking and corning 
of meat and fish — these things and 
much else have also passed out of 
the ordinary household. Pickling, 
preserving, and canning are done 
mainly outside. Baking, cooking, 
sewing, even mending, feel the rival- 
ry of the shop-made and of ma- 
chine methods. 

This means that the business of 
the housewife as a maker of com- 
modities has lost in importance, 
and the same thing is true of her 
business of caring for the family 
goods. Provisions are readily pro- 
curable at any time in any quan- 
tity while house-room grows rela- 
tively dearer. The age-long war 
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with rust and moth, though not 
over, is less serious now that furs 
can be sent to cold storage and un- 
used silver to the safety vaults. 

What then of the third function 
of the housewife, the arranging the 
family consumption, the provision 
for the wants of the household, the 
making of the home? 

Obviously even here she is not 
without rivals, offering substitutes 
in the shape of clubs, hotels, board- 
ing-houses, schools, and, alas, for 
some, institutions and hospitals. As 
to how far other places to live in are 
substitutes for homes, that ques- 
tion is to come up later. 

First, let us consider, as we under- 
took to do, the rdle of the home- 
maker. 

Chesterton, in his ‘“‘What’s 
Wrong with the World,” gives an 
inimitable statement of the variety 
and difficulty and gravity of her 
task. 

“To be Queen Elizabeth within 
a definite area, deciding sales, ban- 
quets, labors and holidays; to be 
Whiteley within a certain area, pro- 
viding toys, boots, sheets, cakes and 
books; to be Aristotle within a cer- 
tain area, teaching morals, man- 
ners, theology and hygiene; I can 
understand how this might exhaust 
the mind, but I cannot imagine how 
it could narrow it. How can it be 
a large career to tell other people’s 
children about the rule of three, 
and a small career to tell one’s own 
children about the universe? How 
can it be broad to be the same 
thing to every one, and narrow to 
be everything to some one? No; 
woman’s function is laborious, but 
because it is gigantic, not because 
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it is minute. I will pity Mrs. Jones 
for the hugeness of her task; I will 
never pity her for its smallness.” 

Is this just Chesterton’s fun, or is 
homemaking really a complex and 
tasking, an important and honor- 
able business or busyness? 

It is difficult for many reasons, 
as Chesterton points out, and one 
of the reasons involved in its very 
nature has also been well discussed 
in an excellent article on the “‘ Back- 
ward Art of Spending Money,” 
by Professor Wesley Mitchell in 
the American Economic Review, 
of June, 1912. 

If we contrast it with “gainful 
occupations” we see that they are 
susceptible of test and measure- 
ment of a direct and simple kind. 
Such work is commonly a link in a 
chain, involving costs which are 
paid for with money and producing 
something — automobiles or legal 
advice, tenor solos or cabbages — 
which in turn is salable for money. 
This means that it is possible to 
compare income and outgo, to see 
whether this method is more suc- 
cessful than that, and how much 
more, and why. 

With the housewife’s work it is 
quite otherwise. It is not simply 
that a large part of what she spends 
has no money value put upon it to 
enable her to gauge how far the cost 
of her time and work in cleaning and 
marketing, in cooking and mend- 
ing is covered by the results. It is 
not merely that the things that she 
makes, the cake and the clothes and 
all the rest of them, are not sold, 
and therefore not given any precise 
money rating. 

The housewife’s real work lies, 
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like the ultra-violet rays, in the 
field outside the spectrum where 
analysis is simple measurement; she 
produces incommensurable and in- 
finite values. 

For what does she produce? This 
is the question we started with, the 
question of the essence of her func- 
tion, and we have now first come 
to close quarters with it. Her 
product is not so many pounds of 
bread nor so many yards of cleaned 
carpet. The baker and the char- 
woman can replace her in so far. 
She produces the intimate conditions 
of human life. 

The relative efficiency of the 
cooking and the washing can be 
tested. We are working — let us 
be thankful for it— toward more 
efficient kitchens and more scienti- 
fic dietaries, and it is quite possible 
to institute comparisons here along 
the same lines as those of the work- 
shop. But the point is that the 
homemaker is not chiefly concerned 
in making the goods, but in getting 
the good out of the goods for those 
whom she is serving. Her products 
are highly immaterial ones not 
capable of being weighed or meas- 
ured. 

For instance, one is that sense of 
“belonging” which is involved in 
the feeling of home. You may have 
it in a refugee tent at Salem; you 
may lack it in a palace. I imagine 
that the snail has it in its shell, and 
the saint in Heaven, and if we may 
say so without irreverence, God 
in His universe. 

Another of the goods yielded by 
the home is companionship. This 
is one reason why the invalid, the 
right sort of an invalid, or the old 
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person is such an invaluable asset 
in a home. 

Privacy is another treasure of the 
home. The growing point of the 
bud, or of the bulb has layer after 
layer wrapped about it; it is pro- 
tected from profane touch, grow- 
ing secretly. 

The home should be a rest and a 
refuge. For this reason we should 
beware how we try to carry on 
our propagandist efforts there; we 
should let it enjoy a permanent 
close season in regard to all discus- 
sion not mutually welcome. 

Another mark of the good home 
is its freedom, not freedom from 
consideration and courtesy, but 
freedom to live as naturally as pos- 
sible. 

The joy that is added to the fam- 
ily life by variety is manifold. In 
our institutions it is said to make 
a world-wide difference whether 
the meals are arranged on a ten- 
day or a seven-day schedule. Just 
not to know that Thursday always 
means stew, is worth so much. The 
inventive mother, full of happy 
surprises, alive to break routine 
and make felicitous exceptions to 
rules, is an unspeakable boon. To 
children, especially, such a little 
thing as to find supper spread under 
a tree instead of in the house, may 
make a day memorable for a life- 
time. 

Equally dear are the fruits of 
custom and repetition. We Ameri- 
cans seem to be much poorer than 
the Germans in building up house- 
hold traditions and usages which 
make the particular song that is 
consecrated to a particular festival, 
the special outing due at a given 
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anniversary, something full of over- 
tones of old associations gathering 
richness with the years. This may 
run into sentimentalities, but it is 
not sentimental to have grass rather 
than gravel round the foundations 
of your house, nor to grow pansies 
as well as parsnips in the backyard. 

Health and comfort are such ob- 
viously important home products 
that it is enough merely to mention 
them. Perhaps the same is true of 
pleasure and beauty. 

All of these things, the more and 
the less material, are costly, and 
the cost is not borne solely by the 
house-mother. There must inevi- 
tably be compromise and sacrifice 
and effort on the part of all who 
are not mere babies. But normally 
the brunt of it comes on our woman 
“with no occupation.” I asked a 
friend how she wanted her egg 
cooked. She laughed and said, “I 
keep house; how can I care what 
way my egg is done? When you are 
a housekeeper you take what the 
others do not want.” 

Part of the heaviest cost to the 
homemaker, and especially to the 
woman who does the housework, is 
the sense of drudgery, the feeling 
that as soon as one day’s meals have 
been ordered, the thing must be 
done again, that the same dishes 
laboriously washed a few hours ago 
must now all be washed over again 
without getting any further ahead. 

Taking it on the lowest plane, 
how can household tasks be found 
monotonous as compared with those 
of specialized large scale industry? 
But is it not the truth that the 
repetition is only apparent? If the 
ignorant weaver at the loom can 
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see that she is adding inch by inch 
to a web of serviceable stuff, can- 
not the homemaker see the lives 
of her folk lengthening as they pass 
under her hand? All work is in 
some degree repetition, but we do 
not say to the teacher, “You make 
no progress, for your class this year 
does not know the alphabet any 
more than last year’s.” We know 
that it is a different set of children. 
Feeding one’s husband is not repe- 
tition either. The husband who sits 
down to supper is not the same hus- 
band who came to breakfast this 
morning. He has made a day’s run 
since then and you helped the stok- 
ing. The children are a day older 
than they were yesterday, and you 
helped supply the materials, physi- 
cal and non-physical, for that added 
maturity. 

There is a fatal tendency to talk 
bosh about “the family,” perhaps 
partly because we talk as if family 
life were in fact what we feel that 
it ought to be. Let us be as critical 
and as unabashed in our criticism 
of it as Bernard Shaw. Is it not 
true that family life can stand it, 
even full as it is of imperfections 
and mistakes and tragic failures? 

One of these defects of the home 
is what we may call “‘family-self- 
ishness.” Many a woman, ready 
to immolate her own dearest wish 
to her husband’s comfort, is not 
willing to have him make any sacri- 
fice for the larger good; she per- 
suades him not to go to the primary 
because he is tired, and opposes a 
needed public improvement be- 
cause it will cost her children some 
trifling advantage. A young hus- 
band said to his wife whom he 
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adored, “I want never to see you 
tired. There is nothing during the 
day that it is necessary for you to 
do. Be fresh and untired for me 
when I get home.” Did this not 
mean that all her services except 
to himself were not to count as of 
any serious weight? 

The homemaker must help to 
make a home that is of service out- 
side its own borders, that is social 
in the greater sense, that radiates. 
Hospitality may take on new and 
modernized shapes, it is never out- 
grown; and hospitality, as Jesus 
showed, is not offered to those who 
are to offer it to us again. And no 
more precious freedom can be given 
to members of the family than free- 
dom to be hospitable. This may 
sometimes mean not only work and 
expense, but increased chances of 
mistakes of judgment and sacrifices 
of house-pride when pot-luck is be- 
low the standard, or circumstances 
are otherwise unpropitious, but is it 
not worth it? 

Could any finer education be 
given to young people than that 
which they get by a fireside where 
the world’s dreamers and doers and 
victims naturally drift to a haven, 
or in a home where they may some 
day have to get their own breakfast 
because mother was wanted at the 
washwoman’s, whose baby is sick? 

If being the primum mobile of a 
home is not a gainful occupation, 
is it one that can be spared without 
loss by evolving substitutes for the 
home? Housekeeping may not be 
the only vocation of the house- 
keeper ; but if the home is to be 
superseded, let it be by some- 
thing better — when that is found. 





HIGH SCHOOL READING 


BY MAX J. HERZBERG 


Head of the English Department, Central High 
School, Newark, N.J. 


In many schools, especially in the 
higher grammer grades and the high 
schools, supplementary reading has 
become compulsory, and lists of 
books, offering a wide range of 
choice, have been compiled for the 
use of the pupils. 

Unquestionably much good has 
been done in this direction, and yet 
careful investigation proves that 
much remains to be done, and that 
part of the effort expended in the 
past has been misdirected. For it is 
discovered, with but a little ques- 
tioning of the boys and girls whom 
teachers are trying to help in this 
way, that although they may do the 
reading required of them, they go 
no further. That is to say, the two 
or three books forced on them they 
read, usually with a certain amount 
of repugnance, but such other read- 
ing as they do is by no means of a 
character similar to their school- 
work. It may even be said that the 
compulsory reading has been harm- 
ful in its effects, inasmuch as the 
young person whom it is intended 
to influence very frequently gets the 
idea that the books the teacher likes 
and recommends are uninteresting, 
and to be instinctively avoided. 

The fault has been largely with 
the books the teachers have recom- 


mended, as any honest teacher will 
confess. For often the teacher her- 
self has never read those on the 
lists, and in fact would object 
very strenuously if compelled to read 
them, and for the same reason that 
the pupil objects — that the books 
are dull. A book has been put on the 
list of recommended readings for 
either of two reasons: it has a vague 
reputation as a classic, that is, it is 
important to the scholar for histor- 
ical reasons; or it is a book that ap- 
peals deeply to the person of literary 
instincts. Inasmuch as it is usually 
the person of literary instincts who 
is making up the list, too many of 
both types of writing mentioned 
find a place in such compilations. 
No doubt this person of literary in- 
stincts would give vent to prolonged 
and profound ululations if she were 
compelled to read nothing but 
books on baseball or on plumbing 
for a term of years, but there is no 
compassion on the pupil whose inter- 
ests are in baseball or in plumbing, 
—two interests perhaps as signifi- 
cant as your or my interest in Keats 
or the evolution of the drama. So 
far as fiction is concerned, many of 
the more virile of the classics or of 
modern fiction are usually omitted 
altogether from such lists. 

The remedy is obvious. For the 
last two or threeterms it has, in fact, 
been applied tentatively at a large 
New Jersey high school, the Central 
High School of Newark, N.J., with 
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which the writer is connected. This 
school makes use of a list of recom- 
mended readings of a somewhat 
novel sort, and up to the present 
time this list has worked out very 
successfully. The object in this list 
has been togive pupils a large choice 
of interesting books on many varied 
subjects. There has been due recog- 
nition of the fact that an astounding 
number of recently published books 
in every possible field display a fine 
command of English and unusual 
knowledge of the technique of writ- 
ing. Or to put the fact differently, 
many recent books are every whit 
as good reading as the classics, and 
just as valuable to the average per- 
son. The scholar, who values pio- 
neer effort above all other kinds of 
energy, will of course continue to 
read Lodge’s “‘ Rosalind,”’ when he 
might just as well be reading Har- 
rison’s “‘Queed.” In the earlier 
terms of this list, which falls into 
eight parts containing seventy-five 
titles each, a great many novels of 
adventure have been placed on the 
list — good healthy stories meant 
for boys, and read probably with no 
less eagerness by girls. So far as it 
was possible to discover them, sto- 
ries for the latter with plenty of 
sentiment but no sentimentality or 
unreality have also been included. 
Throughout the list occur the names 
of many practical works, and to- 
wards the end an effort has been 
made to give the pupil vocational 
guidance by means of the books 
they read. Experience in past terms 
has proved that pupils seize this 
sort of books with almost pathetic 
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avidity. No small number of the 
well-known classics have been in- 
cluded, but in every case the en- 
deavor has been to find works that 
retain a vital appeal, and of course 
there is no lack of such books. Al- 
though the list is studiously unaca- 
demic, there are a great many 
poems, but they are usually, espe- 
cially in the lower school grades, of 
a narrative character. It may be 
noted in this connection that de- 
spite a belief to the contrary, boys 
and girls have no particular objec- 
tion to poetry, until for some reason 
they become disgusted with it. A 
poem like “Enoch Arden” is just as 
popular as London’s “Call of the 
Wild.” Finally, a large number of 
recent plays have been included. 
Possibly the experiment may be 
tried of allowing good plays, the 
performance of which has actually 
been witnessed, to count in lieu of 
the reading of other things. 

It is hoped — and present indica- 
tions seem to justify the hope — 
that pupils finally will come to rec- 
ognize the fact that they are likely 
to be interested in a number of the 
volumes on the list, and that they 
will in the course of time voluntarily 
read books other than those set as a 
stint. Only in this way can we hope 
to influence the boy’s or the girl’s 
ideals of life, which often enough 
have been made wild and fantastic 
by improper reading. Fewer pupils 
also will be in the position of the lad 
who concluded a laborious ‘ book- 
report” with the words: “Litera- 
ture is all right, but I prefer a good 
book.””. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


The Education of Karl Witte or the 
Training of the Child 


Edited, with an Introduction, by H. Addington 
Bruce. Translated from the German by Leo 
Wiener, Professor of Slavic Languages in Harvard 
University. 


THERE is inspiration for teachers 
and help for parents in the remark- 
able account of the early training 
and wonderful intellectual achieve- 
ments of Karl Witte, written by his 
father and recently eliminated and 
translated by Prof. Wiener. Witte’s 
fundamental principle was, that the 
education of the child must begin 
with the dawning of intelligence, 
since natural aptitudes, like bodily 
powers, develop through activity. 

Far toomuchstress Witte believed 
to be laid on individual ability, and 
too little upon the education of the 
first five years. We read how Karl 
was led to mechanical work and self- 
help with toys, how his parents 
“mended faults against morality 
and piety,” how they aroused his 
early desire to read, and how they 
taught him geography and physics, 
without his knowing it, on trips to 
cities. 

But when his fifteen-minute les- 
sons began, even the house dog 
understood the meaning of “‘I must 
work,” for he must learn to work 
not only well, but rapidly. It 
was not the intensive teaching, 
however, that counted, so much 


as the regular ordering of the de- 
voted father’s and mother’s whole 
life, so that the indirect instruction 
the child absorbed should be for his 
mental and moral good. With not 
more than two hours a day of actual 
instruction, Karl Witte read easily 
French, Italian, English, Latin, and 
Greek at nine, and knew all the 
other things a child ought to know. 
Before his fourteenth birthday he 
received the degree of Ph.D. at 
Leipsic University. At sixteen he 
was made a Doctor of Laws and 
appointed teacher at the University 
of Berlin. 

We are told in the introduction 
that Karl Witte lived eighty-three 
years, full of vigor, and possessed of 
great mental powers. As proof that 
his achievements were not the re- 
sult of superior innate ability, but 
of sound pedagogical principles, in- 
stances are given of repeated experi- 
ments by a number of other parents, 
with like results. 


moe Se 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.50 net.) 


Where Rolls the Oregon 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


Mr. SuHarp spent the summer of 
1912 in Oregon visiting the wild life 
sanctuaries, observing from an edu- 
tional point of view the wonderful 
work which is being done by the 
state game warden and by the wise 
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people of Oregon to protect fish and 
game in federal preserves, state re- 
servations and private game “re- 
fuges.”” What he saw reads like a 
fairy story. He found wide marshes 
still crammed full of singing, swim- 
ming, crying, wild life, as the Indians 
knew it; while the pitiful remnants 
of the egret, left by the plume- 
hunter, were being tenderly and 
jealously guarded. The warden was 
justly apprehensive as he paddled 
Mr. Sharp up the stream toward the 
open lake, that the wind had de- 
stroyed his newly discovered Grebe 
colony of twenty-four hundred float- 
ing nests. The bewildered Grebe’s 
anxiety and her hasty covering of 
the eggs, seemed to the author “hu- 
man, personal acts and use, the 
mechanics of race instinct.” It is 


in following the watch-care of the 
mother animals, he tells us, that one 


learns best the secrets of wild life. 
This is the sort of book that 
teaches the world how to hunt and 
not kill. The spirit of space, the 
spell of bluffs and cliff, the awe 
of lonely places, and the glory of 
the heights, the unnatural silence 
of the canon and the “utter no- 
whereness of the desert trail’ are 
there in Oregon, and Mr. Sharp 
found them all. His _ beautiful 
photographs enhance the book. 
pe a OA 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


A Wayfarer in China 
By Elizabeth Kendall 


From cover to cover of this fasci- 
nating book, the reader is under the 
spell of the Orient. The author has 
learned in many lands the delight of 
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the unusual in far away corners. 
Her independent caravan trip in 
I9II across the provinces of Yun- 
nan and Szechuan with their wild 
wonderful beauty, and across Mon- 
golia with its unchanging primitive 
simplicity, pretends to no ulterior 
purpose than to hunt impressions. 
She does peer behind China’s im- 
passivity, and when, for two weeks 
in Gobi Desert her face is unwashed 
(save by rain drops) the deduc- 
tion seems inevitable that certain 
characteristics in the maligned 
Mongol have been shaped by cli- 
mate and topography. The way- 
farer expresses naive delight in the 
imposing character of her little car- 
avan, consisting of cook, interpre- 
ter, thirteen coolies, a sedan-chair, a 
pony, and the gay Irish terrier, 
“Jack.” Its character is varied as 
need demands. A humble wupan 
is‘chartered for a noon trip, a new 
American buggy, on its way to a 
Mongol prince, opportunely pro- 
vides itself to felicitate their jour- 
ney across the desert, and the final 
stages to the Siberian railway are 
made in a tarantass, in which one 
may lie cornerwise. 

Despite all forebodings of friends 
the party slips between all dangers, 
meeting kindliness and courtesy 
everywhere, — “‘a whole village 
emptying itself into a field to show 
the way” on one occasion. Every- 
where are seen outposts of com- 
mercial aggression and conscious- 
ness of foreign intrusion. In unex- 
pected places is felt the swell of the 
approaching revolution, and the es- 
sential democracy of China. 


ae. < 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50.) 
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CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
AUGUST, 1914 


BY MARY A. LASELLE 


1.How can children best be taught the 
importance of taking good care of their 
teeth? : 


Tue National Mouth Hygiene As- 
sociation in codperation with vari- 
ous local and state organizations 
has recently prepared an instructive 
moving-picture film entitled “The 
Toothache.” Even very young chil- 
dren are interested in their teeth 
when these are shown to be the 
cutting and grinding instruments 
of the body, seizing upon the food 
with terrific force and tearing and 
crushing it into small particles fit 
to enter the stomach. They can 
understand, too, that any cutting 
instrument must be clean and shin- 
ing in order to do its work effec- 
tively. A young child can see, or 
can be told, that bacteria (tiny 
plants) multiply very rapidly where 
there are the conditions of decaying 
food, warmth, moisture and dark- 
ness, — just the conditions that 
exist in the mouth of a child who 
does not clean his teeth before go- 
ing to bed at night. The truth can 
then be impressed upon him that 
the mouth that is uncleaned at 
night will contain great numbers — 
the scientists say literally millions 
— of bacteria in the morning, and 


that if such uncleanliness is of long 
duration, he will lose his teeth and 
his health will be impaired. 

Many children are moved to 
brush their teeth habitually by the 
argument that untidy teeth cause 
them to be objectionable to other 
persons, rather than by the state- 
ment, which cannot be proved so 
easily, that bad teeth affect the 
general health. 

It may safely be said that a 
young child forms the habit of tak- 
ing good care of his teeth as he 
forms many of his other good habits 
— largely by imitation of the habit- 
ual acts of older members of the 
household. 


2. At what age should children be per- 
mitted to read the newspaper? 


Every intelligent parent wishes 
his child to be fine in soul, strong 
in intellect, and to possess the men- 
tal resources that bring true happi- 
ness. Whatever the child reads 
tinctures his spirit and causes it to 
possess a certain quality. An adult 
is refined or coarse, thoughtful or 
flippant, and possesses mental dis- 
tinction and authority or mental 
mediocrity and subservience, large- 
ly as the result of his habitual read- 
ing. In the impressionable age of 
childhood when the tastes are form- 
ing, it is possible for the child to 
enter freely into the splendid world 
of legend, story, poetry, nature, 
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history and biography. His mind 
can “soak and tan in the vats of 
literature.” 

Now it is evident to thoughtful 
persons that the average daily 
paper harms the young reader in 
two ways: first, by over-empha- 
sizing trivialities, vulgarities, and 
crimes; second, by commenting flip- 
pantly upon the serious and impor- 
tant events of life. (We gladly note 
that there are honorable exceptions 
to this general characterization of 
the daily press.) Expert librarians, 
social service workers, teachers, and 
others find that many young per- 
sons, who are habitual readers of 
the average daily paper and of the 
hideous Sunday “Comics” have 
what might be called, a “hardening 
of the arteries” of the spirit; that 
is, they possess no elasticity of the 
imagination, of the sensibilities, of 
the mental powers. The child’s 
budding taste for life-giving liter- 
ature seems to be blighted just as 
it is developing. The mentality of 
the youthful reader is so weakened 
by daily contact with the flippancy 
of the sensational newspaper that 
noble literature. no longer makes 
any appeal to him. He may become 
a first-class citizen as judged by 
certain standards, but the man or 
the woman whose principal reading 
matter has been supplied by the 
daily press will usually be found 
lacking in healthy imagination, 
originality and fineness of mental 
fiber. 

The best features of the daily 
paper, the editorials, are not read 
by young persons. It may be nec- 
essary, of course, for boys and girls 
to refer to the papers occasionally 
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for the records of important events, 
but the news items that are of any 
value will be found more carefully 
stated and estimated in certain 
weekly and monthly magazines. 

I would keep the boys and girls 
from the daily papers as long as pos- 
sible, supplying them liberally mean- 
while with literature that gives a 
true and fine interpretation of life. 


3. How can two children, a girl of ten and 
a boy of twelve, best be taught to be 
considerate of an invalid who will soon 
become an inmate of their home? 

It would be well to recall to their 
minds any illness that they may 
have had, and as they remember 
the languor, the weakness, and pos- 
sibly the pain, they may be led 
into a feeling of sympathy for the 
invalid. 

If they enter into the plans for 
the reception of the sick person, — 
the room in which he will be most 
comfortable and free from disturb- 
ances, the method of ventilating it, 
the plan by which a fresh bouquet 
can brighten it at frequent inter- 
vals, — they will feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of their 
invalid friend that will cause them 
to moderate their voices and be 
careful in other matters. 

A very active young boy friend 
of mine was a great comfort to an 
aunt during a long convalescence. 
He played quiet games with her 
when she wished him to do so, and 
toned down his voice and his foot- 
steps while in the house in a manner 
that greatly surprised and pleased 
his mother. 

An jnvalid in a home often exer- 
cises a refining influence over the 
children that is very marked. 
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. How can a mother of a little girl of six 
undo the “spoiling” of the child, result- 
ing from a visit to a devoted but over- 
indulgent aunt, without making the 
child feel that her aunt’s home is a pleas- 
anter place than her own? 


The little girl should be made to 
feel that the visit to the aunt’s 
home is a special event, as Christ- 
mas, and other holidays in which 
she has plum pudding and presents 
are special days; and that during her 
visit, the aunt is making a constant 
effort to entertain her in ways that 
are impossible in the ordinary rou- 
tine of home life. It would be well 
to make her feel that in exchange 
for all this extra attention she must 
contribute a great deal to the pleas- 
ure of her aunt during the visit, 
and that she should bring some of 
the good time back into her own 
home. Even a little girl of six can 
be made to take an entirely rea- 
sonable view of such a matter if 
it is presented to her lovingly and 
seriously. If all the pleasure at the 
aunt’s is entered upon with the idea 
that some of it is going to be taken 
home in the little girl’s spirit, the 
difficulty suggested in the question 
will be removed. 

5. How can punctuality best be taught to 
children? 

The habitually unpunctual per- 
son has a poor sense of time values. 
That is, he does not estimate periods 
of time correctly. He cannot “feel” 
the difference between ten minutes 
and twenty minutes; between an 
hour and an hour and a half. It 
is well to drill the unpunctual child 
by causing him to consult the clock 
very frequently in order to deter- 
mine the length of time necessary 
to do a certain thing. Let him 
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“guess” at the time it has taken 
and then compare his guess with the 
actual length of time. In this way 
he is led to give more attention to 
the passing of the hours and to the 
fact that “time is fleeting.” 

A heroic measure which is al- 
most sure to break up the habit of 
unpunctuality is to deprive the 
child of pleasures for which he is not 
on hand at the appointed hour. If 
a child loses the delightful auto- 
mobile trip, because he was not 
ready to start at two o’clock as 
was requested, he will probably 
learn a lesson that will cause him 
to present himself promptly at the 
appointed hour the next time that 
he is told to do so. 


6. How can children best be taught to be 
good hosts and hostesses; that is, how 
to treat their own and their parents’ 
guests? 

One method would be for the 
parents to talk with the children 
of their plans for the entertainment 
of guests of the home; what arrange- 
ments shall be made for their com- 
fort; what trips shall be planned; 
what special tastes of their guests 
must be remembered. The children 
may be requested to be present 
when their parents receive their 
visitors and may be made to feel 
that they must assume a certain 
responsibility for the pleasant en- 
tertainment given them. 

A very successful method is to 
have the children in turn act as 
host or hostess in entertaining the 
rest of the family. The other mem- 
bers “‘arrive,” and are welcomed 
in conventional manner and then 
are entertained just as guests would 
be, sometimes with afternoon tea 
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and sometimes with a lunch that 
may be prepared by one of the girls, 
and that may be served by an- 
other, while a third may preside 
at the table. It is well to allow 
young persons to entertain friends 
of their own age quite frequently, 
and also any older friends who 
would be pleased by the attention. 

7. At what age should girls be allowed to 
select their own clothes? 

In questioning a class of high- 
school girls recently as to how 
many selected their own clothing, 
I found that about twenty girls 
out of the class of forty selected 
practically all the articles in their 
wardrobe. Some of the others chose 
their own hats, and some their 
dresses. These girls were about six- 
teen years of age. Their clothing 
as a whole was excellent as to fabric 
and color and not worse in style 
than the average dress of the sea- 
son. 

To select clothing that is harmo- 
nious in color, becoming to the 
wearer, durable in texture, and satis- 
factory from the point of view of 
expenditure, demands a knowledge 
and judgment that the average 
high school girl does not possess; 
nor for that matter, do many adults. 

To teach a girl to clothe herself 
tastefully and becomingly, without 
expending an undue amount of 
thought and money on her dress 
is a task that requires patience, 
tact, and wisdom. 

8. How can a boy of fourteen, who is, and 
has always been companionable with 
his mother, be helped into a similar inti- 
mate companionship with his father? 

A father can become the com- 
panion of his son through his sym- 
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pathetic enjoyment of the boy’s 
sports. They can swim together, 
row together, go fishing together, 
attend the baseball games, and 
play tennis or golf together. They 
can take long tramps, in which the 
mother in this case will wisely de- 
cline to be of the party. They can 
go camping for a week-end, or bet- 
ter still for a longer time. During 
these expeditions the father can 
bring forward all his store of wood- 
lore; his knowledge of birds and 
animals and of trapping and hunt- 
ing. Possibly he can explain to the 
boy the mechanism of the auto- 
mobile and of various types of air- 
craft, and if he is of a mechanical 
turn, he can teach the boy how to 
“make things.” They can also 
read books together of a kind that 
they both enjoy; books of adventure, 
and some histories and biographies, 
which the father can help the son 
to understand. 

For a time it would be well to 
leave the father and the son alone 
a good deal, and during this time 
the father should show the lad that 
he has not forgotten what it is to 
be a boy. The mother might tell 
the boy that fathers are often en- 
grossed in perplexing, difficult tasks, 
and that out of business hours they 
need the cheerful companionship of 
their big boys. 

9. How can a girl of twelve, who is inclined 
to be discontented with whatever she 
has, be helped toovercome this tendency? 
The grumbling habit indicates 

a fault of temperament that un- 

checked will “darken the face of 

nature,” not only for the person 
who is continually discontented, 
but also for all her companions. 
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It is wise, therefore, to attack the 
problem of freeing a child from 
this habit with courage and per- 
sistance. 

A person who is discontented 
with his possessions is usually one 
who has had too many. If the little 
girl, by means of actual visits to 
poorer homes, could be brought to 
compare her belongings with those 
of other girls who are not so fortu- 
nate as herself, she would probably 
be helped in that way. In choosing 
her reading it would be wise to 
select books like “‘ Pollyanna,” that 
emphasize the glad side of life, and 
that show how much happiness can 
be extracted from the simplest ob- 
jects, and how much pleasure can 
be given by anyone who has the 
glad spirit. 

Another .method of curing the 
grumbling habit is to take from the 
discontented child the book, toy, 
dress, or object of any kind with 
which she is displeased. A friend 
of mine tried this cure for one 
month upon a grumbling little lady 
of ten years, and found that it 
effected almost a complete reforma- 
tion. 


10. In order to give pleasure to relatives, 
is it right to give a baby girl a family 
name when the name is not a pretty 
one? 


The father and the mother should, 
of course, have the first choice in 
naming their child. Oftentimes the 
remembrance of one’s own father 
and mother and of one’s debt to 
them is very fresh in the minds 
of the young parents, and they 
naturally think of bestowing the 
name of either grandfather or 
grandmother upon their little one. 
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This is a delicate acknowledgment 
of family ties and obligations that 
is worthy of consideration. Then, 
too, there are sometimes peculiar 
reasons why it seems best to bestow 
the name of an uncle or an aunt or 
some more distant relative upon 
the newcomer. A sense of family 
unity and a consciousness that one 
is born into a long line of worthy 
ancestors are fostered by handing 
down a family name. 

As it is always possible to give a 
child two names, one of these could 
be the family name, referred to in 
the question, which is said not to 
be “pretty,” and the other could be 
a more pleasing one. 


PUPIL AND TEACHER 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July, 1914, reads as follows: “ How 
can children best be taught the right atti- 
tude of mind toward their school teachers?” 


Our little girl has only gone to 
school three years, but she has 
loved every teacher, and got along 
splendidly; I have tried to help 
both her and the teacher by getting 
acquainted with the teacher, and 
keeping in touch with her by visit- 
ing the school as often as I could, 
and having the teacher visit us once 
in a while. And if my child ever 
came home with any little tale of 
woe, I always tried to make her see 
it from the teacher’s point of view. 
I think sympathizing with a child 
about every little thing that hap- 
pens at school without finding out 
the real facts of the case is the cause 
of more trouble in schools than 
almost anything else. 

B.. DD. Ft. 

Houlton, Me. 
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Never let a child hear you speak 
disrespectfully of any teacher. 
Teach them from early childhood 
the valuable service teachers per- 
form. If there is an issue between 
the teacher and the child, always 
side with the teacher. If you feel 
that your child has been unjustly 
dealt with, go to the teacher: don’t 
explode the vials of your wrath in 
the presence of the child. A child 
will never love nor respect a 
teacher if the parents do not encour- 
age such respect at home. I believe, 
however, that most children, irre- 
spective of what they say, do 
entertain the proper feeling toward 
their teachers, and do love them. 
They think it “smart” to tell how 
they annoy their teacher, and how 
they get the better of her; and, I am 
sorry to say, many parents encour- 
age this by laughing with their chil- 
dren over their school pranks, and 
telling them what they did when 
they went to school, years ago! 

M. T. E., 
Geneva, N.Y. 


I impress upon the child that the 
teacher, if she is the right kind of a 
teacher, is interested in the child, 
and teach the child to trust her. 

A SuBscriBER, 
Farmville, Va. 


This requires good judgment 
from the very first day of school. 
Do not discuss the teacher’s bad 
qualities with the child, and try to 
make the child see how the teacher 
was right in everything that comes 
up. 

G. M. C., 
Clarksburg, W.Va. 
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In my six years’ experience in 
teaching I found that invariably the 
child respects the teacher if the 
parents do. The child relies on the 
judgment of his parents in every- 
thing. The old custom of inviting 
“teacher” home is a good one, and 
brings pupil and teacher closer. 

Mrs. Forest Grant, 
Anaconda, Mont. 


By the parents. having the right 
attitude toward the teacher them- 
selves. Some parents seem to look 
upon the teacher as the natural 
enemy of their children, and the 
children simply reflect this attitude. 
Teach them to look up to their 
teacher as one who is striving to do 
all she can for them. 

Mrs. H. P. Nation, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


* I think it would be well to go far- 
ther than the school teacher, — 
beginning with loyalty to our coun- 
try, instilling the idea of support of 
the rulers of that country; and 
teaching that we have each a place 
to fill, and a part to do in making 
our land a fair abiding place. Teach 
faith in their ministers and Sunday- 
school teachers; belief in, and cour- 
tesy and attention to, their day 
teachers, as being people who wish 
to help them, not to be out-witted 
and taken advantage of when 
possible. 
F. W. Hayrorp, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


I have always thought the par- 
ents’, especially the mothers’, atti- 
tude “towards the teacher largely 
influences the child’s. I never find 
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any fault with the teacher in my 
children’s presence, and if they 
bring home tales or complaints 
against the teacher, they meet with 
no encouragement; I had very little 
trouble along this line. 

Mrs. H. V. G., 

So. Richmond, Va. 


GRANDMOTHER AS MOTHER 


Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July, 1914, reads as follows: ‘‘ How 
can a little orphan girl of five, who here- 
after will live with her grandmother, be so 
brought up that she will not lack what 
other children with fathers and mothers 
have?” 

TueE loss of a mother especially is 
one which can never be wholly 
made up by anybody, no matter 
how kind and good they may be. 
My sister died two years ago leav- 
ing two little boys, two and four, 
who have since been cared for with 
the greatest kindness by their 
grandparents; but every once in a 
while they will say things that show 
they feel that they are not just like 
other boys. One time two neigh- 
bor women came in to spend the 
evening with their little boys, and 
one of them asked the oldest one if 
he knew her name. He said, “Oh 
yes, you are Ralph’s mamma.” 
And to the other one, “And you are 
Gordon’s mamma.” And then with 
his eyes full of tears, “‘It seems as if 
everybody has a mamma but just 
me and Robbie.” The best way, I 
think, is for the grandmother to 
make them remember their mother 
and father by telling about them, 
and by being so kind and good to 
them that they will love her in 
spite of their loss. B. D. H. 
Houlton, Me. 
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Allow the child to do the things 
the “latter day” parents allow 
their children to do. ‘“Grand- 
mother’s day” was so very differ- 
ent, she cannot raise the little girl 
according to all of her standards and 
have the child happy. She will see 
the other girl’s mothers allowing 
them to do things that “grandma” 
does not approve of. There are 
extremes on both sides, buta happy 
medium can be found, and with 
plenty of love and cuddling, the 
child can be made happy, and feel 
she is like other girls. 

A SuBscrIBER, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


It seems to me such knowledge is 
God-given to grandparents, who 
can readily bestow the same affec- 
tionate care on their grandchildren 
that they formerly bestowed upon 
their own children. 

Mrs. Joun T. Hopxins, 
Victoria, Texas. 


She should not be left solely with 
her grandmother. She should have 
guests spend days or nights with 
her, and should be allowed to return 


such visits. Some aunt could do a 
good “turn” by taking upon herself 
the directing of the child’s reading, 
recreation, etc. 
Mrs. R. N. §&., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


I think that no one can come 
nearer filling the father and moth- 
er’s place than the grandmother if 
she is young enough to appreciate 
children’s desires. 

Ora Dovuctass, 
Buckhannon, W.Va. 
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It will be a most wonderful 
grandmother who can bring up a 
child so she will not lack the usual 
attentions of father and mother. A 
very sympathetic nature may do it, 
but there must be a great deal of 
affection, besides firmness and a love 
of fun. 

Mrs. W. P. HukIL1, 
Ridgwood, N.J. 


The grandmother should look 
back and see how she treated her 
child, and compare the bringing up of 
her granddaughter with that of her 
own child, and allow her the pleas- 
ures she would have allowed her 
own child. Her education should 
claim the same attention as the edu- 
cation of her own child. 

Mrs. JoHN JAXTHEIMER, 
Stoneboro, Pa. 


‘*DIPPING INTO”? BOOKS 


Question No. 9, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1914, reads as follows: 
“Should children be allowed to “‘dip into” 
books; or should they be trained to read one 
book through before taking up another?” 
I BevieveE children — young chil- 
dren — should have only the books 
that can be “dipped into.” Unless 
the child is unusually fond of books, 
interest in a long story wanes in the 
reading. 

mM. T. Be 
Geneva, N.Y. 


I would say, “let them dip into 
books,” the reading through will 
come later. The “dipping,” so to 
speak, will create an interest, and 
instead of having to decide for that 
child, “What shall I read this time,” 
you’ll find him saying, “Oh, I know 
what I want to read, I peeped into 
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this or that book and it looks so 
good.” 
Mrs. F. A. LECLERcaQ, 
Seattle, Wash. 


CHILDREN AND GROWN-UP MAGA- 
ZINES 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July, 1914, reads as follows: 
“Should children be allowed to read maga- 
zines primarily intended for grown-ups?” 

I see no harm in children reading 
magazines intended for grown-ups, 
provided the magazines are of the 
better sort, — clean and with high 
standards. Children tire of a strict 
adherence to child literature. And 
if they take an interest in grown- 
ups’ magazines, the chances are 
that they will gain something from 
reading such parts of them as come 
within their grasp. 
Mrs. R. N. &., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


I never allow my children to read 
magazines intended for grown-ups. 
My youngest child is thirteen and 
she is not allowed to read the daily 
papers. We keep her well supplied 
with books suitable to her age. 

A SuBscrRIBEP., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THE NEIGHBORS’ CHILDREN, 


Question No. 1, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1914, reads as follows: “A 
grown-up chances to see a neighbor’s child, 
returning from school, behaving in a way 
that the child’s parents would not approve: 
What should the grown-up do?” 
You’ Lt simply have to keep them 
off yourself, Mrs. Brady; I can’t do 
it ” 

Mrs. Brady was the next-door 
neighbor of the woman who had 
spoken, and was raking a freshly 
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spaded piece of ground in which she 
had sown grass seeds; this was her 
delight, for she preferred to do some 
of the work on the lawn and in the 
garden herself, rather than trust 
everything to a hired man. 

There were two things which 
Mrs. Brady knew, which she never 
discussed with her neighbor, sup- 
posing that she knew them herself. 
She knew that one of the chief de- 
lights of children is to play in 
freshly dug earth; she also knew 
that when grass seeds are planted in 
the aforesaid freshly dug earth, that 
if it be disturbed, the chances for a 
fine lawn are reduced to practically 
nothing. 

“We can’t have any grass our- 
selves,” continued the neighbor, 
“fon account of the children. So if 
you want any grass there, you'll 
have to—” But she went into the 
house without finishing the sen- 
tence. 

But a neighbor is not likely to 
command the obedience of children 
wherein their parents have failed, 
unless the neighbor does it through 
fear or force. But to resort to these 
extremes would work an injury to 
the child, always difficult to correct. 
Besides, children soon learn to rec- 
ognize the limitations of a neigh- 
bor’s authority. 

Mrs. Brady was sprinkling the 
lawn a few days later, when a little 
boy belonging to the neighbor came 
along and deliberately walked 
through the spray. “Don’t do 
that,” she said, “‘you will get wet.” 
The child looked at her for a min- 
ute, then spoke: “ You can’t punish 
me.” And he continued to stand 
in defiance. Mrs. Brady could n’t, 
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and the child knew that she 
could n’t. 

But the neighbor’s careless idea 
in supposing that Mrs. Brady would 
control her children, betrayed a 
weakness of the neighbor. It indi- 
cated a lack of codperation between 
the neighbor and her children. She, 
like many others, evidently as- 
sumed that the children could rea- 
son like adults; that if they did 
not reason out that it is injurious 
to a new lawn to be walked on, 
it was useless for her to impart the 
knowledge by any other method. 
But children do not so reason. 

Others go to the opposite extreme 
and suppose that one telling is 
sufficient. Now consult your own 
case, then see whether you will still 
harbor that supposition. Would 
you expect more of a child than 
you yourself have been able to do? 

But you simply won’t try tocon- 
trol your neighbor’s children. You 
might forbid them upon the prem- 
ises, but to try to teach them what 
the parents admit they have failed 
in, never! 

If the children ‘trespass on the 
rights of others, the children are the 
ones to bear the brunt of the objec- 
tion. This is apt to produce a false 
impression of the people outside of 
the home. The children are likely 
to think all others are unkind and 
severe, which is not the case. 

It is better to be strictly exacting 
at home, so that the child will not 
be surprised to find that others 
insist upon their rights. This is but 
simple justice to the children as well 
as to the neighbors. 

Auice Marcaret AsuHTon, 
Three Mile Bay, N.Y. 





QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1914 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you bave bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other subscribers, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. Home Procress desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its subscribers on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine, and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by subscribers. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. How can a girl of twelve who always makes excuses for any mistakes 
she has made, be helped to rid herself of this habit? 


. How can a family-of two girls aged respectively eight and twelve, and 
two boys aged respectively ten and fourteen, be taught to respect one 
another’s property rights, — that is, not to borrow one another’s 
possessions without permission from the owner? 


. How shall a taste for reading of a more serious kind be formed in a 
girl of fourteen, who cares to read no books excepting story-books of 
rather light weight? 


. How can a boy of twelve, kindly in nature, but rather surly as to 
manner, be helped to acquire a manner more pleasant? 


. A mother going on a visit to her mother-in-law, who lives in rather a 
formal way, is planning to take her little girl of five: How can she so 
arrange matters that the child while on this visit, will both give and 
receive pleasure? 


. How can children most easily be taught to “tell time”? 


. Should children be taken to call upon the sick? 


8. How can boys and girls of high school age be led to enjoy good pic- 
tures? 


. What kind of celebration of a child’ s birthday is likely to mean the 
most to the child? 


. How can children best be taught a spirit of codperation? 
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VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 
VOLUME III SEPTEMBER, 1913, TO AUGUST, 1914) 
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have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
numbers are fully illustrated and contain many articles, besides editorials, poems, 
book reviews, correspondence and the Course of Instruction. An index is fur- 
nished with each copy, making the volumes valuable reference books on a wide 
variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training of children and the im- 
provement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each, postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 
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The Riverside Press Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Helpful Home Book 


HOW TO SHOW PICTURES 
TO CHILDREN 


By ESTELLE M. HURLL 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.00 met. Postpaid. 


The first suggestion for this little book came from the editor of Home Progress, 
who, in her wide correspondence with mothers, discovered the need of a book giv- 
ing practical advice about pictures for children. A similar report came from libra- 
rians, art educators, and public school teachers. 

The book has three aims: first, to answer some theoretical questions concerning 
the hows, whys, and whatabouts of pictures ; second, to offer practical suggestions 
to mothers and teachers about showing pictures to children; third, to supply in- 
formation about the most desirable picture material for children. 


CONTENTS . ILLUSTRATIONS 


I. INTRODUCTION A Partial List 


II. THE CHILD AND THE PICTURE -CORREGGIO: THE Hoty NiGut (Detail) 
III. How THE PICTURE Is MADE LANDSEER: A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF 
IV. How TO MAKE PICTURES TELL THE HUMANE SOCIETY 
STORIES REYNOLDS: Miss BOWLES 
V. THE GAME OF PICTURE POSING TITIAN: LAVINIA 
VI. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO THE | RapHAgL: ST. MICHAEL SLAYING THE 
MOTHER FOR THE CHILD’s PIc- DRAGON 
TURE EDUCATION MURILLO: THE FRUIT VENDERS 
THE USE OF PICTURES IN THE SCHOOL CHILDREN POSING AS MILLET’S 
SCHOOL RooM THE SOWER AND LE BrRuUN’s MADAME 
ANIMAL PICTURES LE BRUN AND HER DAUGHTER 
. PICTURES OF CHILDREN MURILLO: JESUS AND JOHN, “THE CHIL- 
Story PICTURES DREN OF THE SHELL” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 PaRK St., Boston. 
Please send me one copy of “ How to Show Pictures to Children,” 


(1) for which I enclose check (or money-order) for $1.00, 
(2) and charge to my regular account. 


(Cross out form not used.) 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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